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‘THE STOMACH GOVERNS THE WORLD,’ 


GENERAL GORDON, 

DEPARTED ERRORS.—‘ Our past becomes the mightiest Teacher to our FUTURE; 

looking back over the Tombs of DEPARTED ERRORS, we behold by the side of 
each the face of a WARNING ANGEL.’ LorD LYTTON. 


AFTER A DAY’S PLEASURE 


USE 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT? 


AND 


* Men laugh and riot till the feast is o'er, 
Then comes the reckoning, and they langh 
no more,’ 


it ‘Moderation is the silken string 
running through the pearl 


chain of all virtues.’ 
BIsHoP HALL. 


RAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE 

BANK OF LIFE.—Late hours, fagged, 

unnatural excitement, breathing impure air, too 

rich food, alcoholic drink, gouty, rheumatic, and 

other blood poisons, feverish cold, biliousness, 

sick headache, skin eruptions, pimples on the 

face, want of appetite, sourness of the stomach, 

&c.—Use ENu’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ (and ENO’S 

*‘ VEGETABLE MOTO’ as occasion may require), 

They are everything you could wish as a simple 

and natural health-giving agent. You cannot 

: overstate their great value in keeping the blood 
*Thou comest in such a questionable shape.’—Sakespeare. pure and free from disease. 


HOW to AVOID the INJURIOUS EFFECTS of STIMULANTS. 

: er present system of living—partaking of too rich foods, as pastry, saccharine and fatty substances, alcobolie 

drinks, and an insufficient amount of exercise—freauently deranges the liver. I would advise all bilious 
people, unless they are careful to keep the liver acting freely, to exercise great care in the use of alcoholic drinks, 
avoid sugar, and always dilute largely with water. Experience shows that porter, mild ales, port wine, dark 
sherries, sweet champagne, liqueurs, and brandies are all very apt to disagree; while light white wines, and gin 
or whisky largely diluted with soda-water, will be found the least objectionable. ENO'S ‘ FRUIT SALT’ and 
ENO’S ‘VEGETABLE MOTO’ are peculiarly adapted for any constitutional weakness of the liver ; they possess 
the power of reparation when digestion has been disturbed or lost, and place the invalid on the right track to 
health. A world of woes is avoided by those who keepand use ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ and ENO’S ‘ VEGETABLE 
MOTO’: therefore no family should ever be without them. 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ versus BRANDY. 
HERE were a few attacks of mild dysentery, brought mainly on by ill-considered devotion to brandy. or 
biliousness produced by the samecause. For the latter we used to swear by ENO’S “ FRUIT SALT,” which 
is simply invaluable,’—See * CoraL LaNDs,’ Vol. i. 


HEADACHE, DISORDERED STOMACH, AND NERVOUS DISEASES, 


OR A GOUTY RHEUMATIC SONDITION OF THE BLOOD, PRODUCING LIVER DISTURBANCE, LIVER INDIGESTION, 
BILIARY DISTURBANCE, AND PERSISTING INDIGESTION, USE 


ENO’S ‘VEGETABLE MOTO.’ 


A short tria! will prove ENO’S ‘VEGETABLE MOTO’ to be of the highest excellence as a natural, simple, 
and painless Tonic Aperient, and in every way as simple as sound Ripe Fruit; should be kept ready for any 
emergency in headache and disordered stomach, flatulence (or wind on the stomach), &e. &c. 

\ TANT OF SLEEP, SORROW, ANXIOUS CARE.—Few know the great value of half adozen of native 
oysters (or more, well chewed), with fresh lemon juice and a very small quantity of cayenne pepper, once, 
twice, or thrice a day ; also. when necessary, take one of Eno’s * Vegetable Motos.’ Both oysters and ‘ Vegetable 
Motos’ are of the very highest excellence in restoring any functional derangement of the liver or digestive 
organs; they create a natural and healthy force by natnral means. In advanced life they are beyond praise. 
WEST INDIES. 

To Mr. J. C. ENo, London.— Feace send me a further supply of your “‘ VEGETABLE MOTO” to the value 
of the P.O. Order enclosed (eight shillings). The first small parcel received came up fully to what is written of 
them.—-St. Kitts, We-t Indies, 11th Oct. 1887,’ 

CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see the Capsule is marked ‘ ENO’S.” Without it, you have been imposed 0 
by a worthless imitation, Sold by all Chemists. Directions in Sixteen Languages How to Prevent Disease. 
PREPARED ONLY AT 


ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, Pomeroy Street, New Cross Road, London, 5.£. 
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Ronqman’s Magazine Literary and General Adbertiser. 


ALL APPLICATIONS RESPECTING ADVERTISEMENTS AND BILLS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO Messrs. LonaMaANs & Oo, 
39 PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON, E.O0 
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Is the mot i feet ot on Mitk ev " oo! for 
ems RVinG and BRAS TEOVENG the skin. It (FREE FROM LEAD, DYE, AND ALL POISONS.) 
keeps the Skin SOF *, SMOOTH, and WHITE during | Is unequalled for Preserving, Strengthening, and Beautifying 
the COLDFST WEATHER. _Eatirely Removes and Prevents ali | the Hair. Zt effectually arrests falling off and greyness, 
Roughness, Redness, Chaps, Irritation, &c., strengthens the weak or fine, and wonderfully improves the 
and P RESERVES the SKIN from the effects of growth. It imparts a rich loss to hair of all shades, and 
Frost. Cold Winds, and Hard Water, monet it in any desired form during exercise. 2 
more Effectually than any other Preparation. // applied] , -—It is made in three shades, ‘Light,’ ‘ Dark,’ and 
after Dancing or visitng Heated Apartments, it will be Extra Dark,’ the last named being specially prepared to 
found Delightfully Cooling and Refreshi: hide Greyness when the Hair has turned in patches, for 
Bottles, is., 1s. 9d.. 2 2s. 6d. of all Chemists and Perfumers. which it 18 strongly recommended. /¢ is not a Dye. 
ay size tree for 3d. extra, by the Sole Makers, Bottles. 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d., free for 3d. extra. 
ERTILAM 2 SON. Chemists, Cheltenham. M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham 


Wooo NEW YEAR’S FESTIVITIES 


Fiequently produce BLLIOCS DERANGEMENTS, &c., ime 
antidote for which is LAMPLOUGH’S PYRE 
SALINE. When the stomach is disordered through 
over-eating or drinking, or taking unsuitable food, its 
action is mild, speedy, and permanent. it is highly ex- 
tolled by eminent medical gentiemen, and strikes at the 

ROOT OF DISEASE, imp oving digestion by clear- 
ing away obstructions en impurities from the Stomach, 

Liver, and Bowels, and at the same time renovating the Blood, 

eradicating —— and Feverish humours, cooling and 

ox genating 
FEV ‘KVE RISH COLDS: and all FEVERISH H SYMPTOMS, 
it is pre-eminently u Taken on going it removes 
the yetany > in ihe nose, ~ tt free breathing and caim 
acefu 
-“ S REFICACLOUS in in ear enting and curing Constipa- 
tion, Sick Head all kinds of Fevers, Smallpox, 














> = Z , } i E:uptive and Skin ‘Affections, phe kindred ailments. It is 
Ta : Bp ff ge \: A OON TO THE NDPBSER RY as children will ask for it, 

a F SU fs Ps is an writ 

// 


Milne w ts pe | asa remedy in Fevers. and 

asa cocting drink in diane of childien,such as Scarlet Fever, 

Measles, &c., has been testified to by the leading members of the 

profession.” "Sold by all Chemiste and Medicine Vendors, and by 
H. LAMP LOUGH, Limited, 

118 Holborn, & 9a Olid Broad Street, London, E.C, 





UNKNOWN IN ENGLAND. 
BARBER & COMPANY’S 


FRENCH (OFFEE 


‘SEE THAT YOU HAVE NONE OTHER.’ 


This is the Choicest and most carefully selected Coffee, ‘Roasted on the French principle,’ and 
mixed with the Finest Bruges Chicory. 6 lb., in tins, sent carriage free, per Parcels Post, to 
any post town in the United Kingdom and Channel Islands for 5/6, or 2 lb., in tins, for 2/4, 





BARBER & COMPANY, 
274 REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, W. 


61 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. ; The Boro’, London Bridge, E.C. ; King’s Cross, N. 
102 Westbourne Grove, W.; and 42 Great Titchfield Street, W.; 
93 Market Street, Manchester ; 38 Corn Street, Bristol ; Quadrant, New Street, Birmingham ; 
104 Fishergate. Preston; and 1 Church Street and Minster Buildings, and London Road, 
Liverpool; 147 North Street, 75 East Street, Brighton, and 27 Church Road, Hove; 
Hastings, corner of eens | Road and Robertson Street. : 














ys Commencement of a New Volume. 


gos ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES aN 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM 


Commence in the JANUARY NUMBER. 


THE ULTIMATE COMPLETION OF THE MUSEUM; THE TEXTILE COLLECTIONS, by Gilbert 
R. Redgrave; THE ART LIBRARY, by R. H. Soden Smith (Keeper of the National Art 
Library); THE REPRODUCTIONS OF FOREIGN ART, by Wilfred Cripps; DESIGNS FROM 
THE INDIAN COLLECTION, by C. Purdon Clarke (Keeper of the Indian Collection); THE 
ART CONTENTS OF THE FORSTER AND DYCE BEQUESTS, by R. F. Sketchley (Keeper of the 
Collection); THE CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT, and the assistance which it can render to 
local Museums, by J. H. Cundall. 
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ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES 


JAPAN AND ITS ART WARES 


Commence in the JANUARY NUMBER. 





, London: J. 8. VIRTUE & CO., Limitep, 26 Ivy Lane, E.C. 
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‘The “ Cornhill” is the most interesting of English magazines.’ 
VANITY FAIR. 
‘The magazine reader will find no better investment for his sixpence.’ 
PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
‘The “ Cornhill” still holds its place as the best of sixpenny monthlies, 
and deservedly so.’—ScoTTiIsH REVIEW. 


NOTICE.—The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JANUARY 
contains the First Part of a NEW SERIAL 
STORY, entitled ‘A LIFE’S MORNING,’ 
by GEORGE GISSING, Author of ‘ Demos,’ 
‘Thyrza,’ &c. 
Ready at all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’. Price SIXPENCE. 


Each Number of the CORNHILL MAGAZINE contains, in addition to an 
instalment of a Serial Story by a Popular Author, Short Stories and Articles 
by the Best Writers. 

Volumes I. to IX. of the New Series of the CORNHILL MAGAZINE, price 4s. 6d. 
each, bound in cloth, are kept in stock, and form yery suitable Volumes for 
Presentation or Library Purposes. 


*.* Cases for Binding the Volumes may be had, price One Shilling each, 




















London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NEW VOLUME OF ‘THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’ 
On January 2nd will be published, price 15s. in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. 
VOLUME XIII. (CRAIK—DAMER). Royal 8vo. of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 
VOLUME XIV. will be issued on March 26th, 1888, and further Volumes at intervals of Three Months, 
INTENDING SUBSCRIBERS CAN ENTER THEIR NAMES WITH ANY BOOKSELLER. 


NOTICE. After December 31st, 1887, the price of each Volume of ‘THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY’ will be raised from 12s. 6d. to 15s. in Cloth, and from 18s. to 20s. in Half-Morvcco, This alteration in 
price is made necessary by the great excess of the cost of production above the original estimate, The error tn the 
calculation may perhaps be considered pardonable by those who have examined the work with sufficient care to 
appreciate the labour involved in its accuracy and completeness. 

It may be satisfactory to Subscribers to learn that now that nearly one-fourth of the work has been published, and 
considerably more than one-fourth is in type, the Publishers have every reason to believe in the fulfilment of their 
y+ Fie coe that ‘THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’ would be completed in about 

ty Volumes. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Just published, crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


THE EARLY LIFE OF SAMUEL ROGERS. 


By P. W. CLAYDEN, 
Author of ‘Samuel Sharpe, Egyptologist and Translator of the Bible,’ &c. 


‘This first instalment of the life of Rogers is fascinating reading in itself, and promises us greater pleasure 
in the future.’—Tnre TImEs. 

‘ Mr. Clayden has in this volume enabled us for the first time to know what sort of a youth Samuel Rogers 
was,’—THE Darty News. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


PRESENTATION BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS AND THE NEW YEAR. 


*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, & CO. will be happy to forward, post free on application, 
a CATALOGUE of their PUBLICATIONS, containing LISTS of WORKS by W. M. 
THACKERAY, ROBERT BROWNING, Mrs. BROWNING, JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, 
MATTHEW ARNOLD, AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, LESLIE STEPHEN, Miss THACKERAY, 
Sir A. HELPS, G. H. LEWES, the AUTHOR of ‘MOLLY BAWN,’ the AUTHOR of ‘ JOHN 
HERRING,’ W. E. NORRIS, HAMILTON AIDE, ANTHONY TROLLOPE, WILKIE 
COLLINS, HOLME LEE, Mrs. GASKELL, the BRONTE SISTERS, the AUTHOR. of ‘THE 
GAMEKEEPER AT HOME,’ and other Popular Writers. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 

















MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO0.'S NEW BOOKS. 





THE BADMINTON LIBRARY OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
Edited by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G, and ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


ATHLETICS AND FOOTBALL. 


By MONTAGUE SHEARMAN. 


With an Introduction by Sir RICHARD WEBSTER, Q.C. M.P. and a 
Contribution on Paper-Chasing by WALTER RYE. 


With 6 full-page Illustrations and 45 Woodcuts in the Text from Drawings by STANLEY 
BERKELEY, and from Instantaneous Photographs by G. MITCHELL. 


Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


‘ Admirably done in all respects,’ —ScOTSMAN. 
‘The work is in every way as complete as it could well be.,—ADMIRALTY AND HorSE GUARDS’ GAZETTE. 
‘Will be eagerly sought after by all those interested in athletics and our national winter pastime—football,’ 
: SPORTING LIFE. 
*In all respects a worthy contribution to the Badminton Library The author is, so far as we are aware, 
correct in his belief that instantaneous photography has never before been used to illustrate a book on athletic 
sports. How effectively it can be utilised for the purpose this volume shows.’ 


ILLUSTRATED SPORTING AND DRAMATIC NEws, 


MYTH, RITUAL, AND RELIGION. By Anprew Lane. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. 21s. 

‘A work as lucid as it is learned, and as easy to read as it is difficult to answer......Mr. Lang has the great 
advantage of being always intelligible, and we fancy that the audacity which continually points out the differences 
of the doctors of philology will be only too welcome to a world which, even at the bidding of Mr. Max Miiller, 
bowed rather unwillingly before the solar myth We must recommend everyone to read the book for himself ; 
the most learned may learn something from it, and the most ignorant will allow that Mr. Lang’s Ahts and 
Athenians, Biraarks and Brahmans, if a motley crew, are very good company.’—GUARDIAN. 


JOHNNY NUT AND THE GOLDEN GOOSE. Done into English 
by ANDREW LANG, from the French of CHARLES DEULIN. Illustrated by AM. LYNEN, 
Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth extra, with gilt top. 
* Mr. Lang has not merely discovered a foreign treasure ; we are persuaded that his fancy has embellished it 
in an exceedingly free translation......The illustrations are almost as humorous as the letterpress, with the 


figures of the Flemings, singly and in groups, and the costumes of their country, reminding us of the more 
grotesque drolleries of the Dutch masters.’—THE TIMEs. 


SOME OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GEORGE 
CANNING. Edited, with Notes, by EpwarD J. STAPLETON. 2 vols. 8vo. 283. 


‘It is well that these volumes should have been laid before the public The newly published correspond- 
ence is made intelligible by notes, from Mr. Stapleton’s pen, in which he shows an exact and full knowledge of 
the men and events of the time.’—SATURDAY REVIEW. 


ATHOS; or, the Mountain of the Monks. By Aruetstan Riney, M.A, 
F.R.G.S. With Map and 29 Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. 
‘ A most interesting book.’—Sprcrator. 
* To most readers, even to those who know Turkey pretty well, this book will be a revelation.’-—T1mgs. 


PICTURESQUE NEW GUINEA. With an Historical Introduction 
and Supplementary Chapters on the Manners and Customs of the Papuans. By 
J. W. LinptT, F.R.G.S. Accompanied with 50 full-page Autotype Illustrations from 


a of Portraits from Life and Groups and Landscapes from Nature, Crown 
to, 42s. 


THE MARRIAGE OF NEAR KIN, considered with respect to the 
Law of Nations, the Result of Experience, and the Teachings of Biology. By ALFRED 
HENRY HutTH. New Edition, Revised. Royal 8vo. 21s. 


WEATHER CHARTS AND STORM WARNINGS. By Roszrt 
H. Scott, M.A. F.R.8. Secretary to the Meteorological Council. With 3 Plates and 
59 Diagrams. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. 68. 


* We all at times look at the weather charts that appear in the newspapers, but few can understand them. In 
this work a simple explanation is given, with some account of the materials available for weather study.’ 


ARMY AND NAVY GAZ&TTE. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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POPULAR EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS. 


FOUR SHILLINGS EACH VOLUME. 


GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. With Portrait and Plans. 
12 vols. post 8vo. 


DEAN MILMAN’S HISTORIES. Post 8vo. 
I. HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 3 vols. 
Il. HISTORY OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 3 vols. 
III. HISTORY OF LATIN CHRISTIANITY. 9 vols. 


HALLAWM’S HISTORIES. Post 8vo. 
I. HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 3 vols. 
Il, EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 3 vols. 
Ill, LITERARY HISTORY OF EUROPE. 4 vols. 











FIVE SHILLINGS .EACH VOLUME. 


EARL STANHOPE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Post 8vo. 
I. THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE: down to the Peace of Utrecht, 

1713. 2 vols. 
Il, THE PEACE OF UTRECHT TO THE TREATY OF VERSAILLES, 

1783. 7 vols. 


GEORGE BORROW’S WORKS. 5 vols. post 8vo. 


THE BIBLE IN SPAIN. ROMANY RYE. 
THE GYPSIES OF SPAIN. WILD WALES. 
LAVENGRO. 





SIX SHILLINGS EACH VOLUME. 


DEAN STANLEY’S WORKS. Crown 8vo. 
HISTORY OF THE JEWISH CHURCH. Portrait and Maps. 3 vols. 
HISTORY OF THE EASTERN CHURCH. Maps. 
HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF CANTERBURY. [Ilustrations. 
LIFE OF DR. ARNOLD, OF RUGBY. Portrait, 2 vols, 
CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. 


ESSAYS, Chiefly on Questions of Church and State. 


CANON ROBERTSON’S HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
URCH, from the Apostolic Age to the Reformation. 8 vols. post 8vo. 


DR. i SMILES’ WORKS. Post 8vo. 
LIFE AND LABOUR. (Just out). 
SELF-HELP. INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 
CHARACTER. THE SCOTCH NATURALIST. With 
THRIFT, Illustrations. 
DUTY. MEN OF INVENTION. 


LORD CAMPBELL’S BIOGRAPHIES. Post 8vo. 


THE LORD CHANCELLORS. 10 vols. 
THE CHIEF JUSTICES. 4 vols. 


HON. J. L. MOTLEY’S WORKS. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. Portraits. 4 vols. post 
8vo. 24s. 


LIFE AND DEATH OF JOHN OF BARNEVELD. Illustrations. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 12s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 














MESSRS, LONGMANS & CO0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


SELECTED SPEECHES AND ARGUMENTS OF THE 
RIGHT HONOURABLE THOMAS BARON O’HAGAN. Edited by GrEorGE 
TEELING. With a Portrait. S8vo. 16s. 

* Even among the brilliant records of Irish oratory some of these speeches will take a very high place.’ 


BIRMINGHAM DAILY Post. 
* The publication is a titting memorial to an Irishman of the highest character and of considerable ability.’ 


SATURDAY REVIEW. 
‘ Mr. Teeling has given us examples of Lord O’Hagan’s utterances from the bench. It seems to be an almost 
perfect specimen of lofty judicial speech.—ScoTsMAN. 
* It is a book which can be read with hardly any abatement or intermission of interest from its first page to 
its | a lesser degree Lord O’Hagan had Swift’s fine literary endowment, that gift of lucid and telling 
exposition which is itself irresistably attractive, whatever be the subject that is taken in hand.’ 


MANCHESTER EXAMINER, 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF JOSEPH FIRBANK, J.P. D.L. 
Railway Contractor. By FREDERICK MCDERMOTT, Barrister-at-Law. With Portrait 
and numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 5s. 


‘The life of a man who commenced work in a Durham mine at seven years of age, and afterwards lived to 
build, single-handed (that is, without partners), more railways in this country than any other contractor, is surely 
worth recording outside his own family circle.—DAILy CHRONICLE. 


AN INQUIRY INTO SOCIALISM. By Tuomas Kirxup, Author of 


the Article on ‘Socialism’ in the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.’ Crown 8vo. 5s. 


EDUCATIONAL ENDS;; or, the Ideal of Personal Development. By 


SOPHIE BRYANT, D.Sc. Lond. ” Mathematical Mistress in the North London Collegiate 
Schools for Girls. Crown 8vo. 68. 


EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY FOR JUNIOR STUDENTS. 
By J. EMERSON REYNOLDS, M.D. F.R.S. F.C.S. Professor of Chemistry, University 
of Dublin. Part IV. Chemistry of Carbon Compounds, or Organic Chemistry. (With 
an Appendix on Ultimate Organic Analysis.) Fep. 8vo. 4s. 


A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF THE DOG: being a 
Manual of Canine Pathology. Especially adapted for the Use of Veterinary Prac- 
titioners and Students. By JoHN HENRY STEEL, M.R.C.V.S. A.V.D. Professor of 


Veterinary Science, Bombay Veterinary College; Author of ‘ Diseases of the Ox’ &c, 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SLANDER. By Epya Lyatt, 


Author of ‘Donovan,’ ‘We Two,’ &c. New Edition (Zwentieth to Twenty-fourth 
Thousand). Fcp. 8vo. ONE SHILLING, sewed. 


FROM A GARRET. By May Kenpatt, One Author of ‘That Very 
Mab.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 
* Clever, and full of fun and the genuine pathos which is so often found in motley.’—Sr. JamEs’s GAZETTE, 


‘These sketches expound incidentally, and often with a touching pathos, the philosophy of self-denial and 
renunciation which makes life possible to the curious characters brought before the reader.’—ScoTsMAN. 


DREAMS TO SELL: Poems. By May Kenpatt, One Author of ‘ That 
Very Mab.’ Fep. 8vo. 6s. 
*It is not difficult to distinguish in the crowd of modern verses those which are marked by literary gift ; and 


it requires no boldness to predict, for such as are so marked, a considerable measure of popularity. Collectors, 
therefore, of early editions may like to have their attention drawn to this little volume of poems.’—ACADEMY. 


OUR HOMELY COMEDY; AND TRAGEDY. By the Author of 
‘The Recreations of a Country Parson.’ Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 


‘ Altogether this is a very pleasing volume. We knew the author before to be a cultured, kindly, wide- 
minded man ; and the impression is deepened.’—SPECTATOR. 





HISTORIC TOWNS. 


Edited by EpwarpD A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. and the Rev. WiL1AM Hunt, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. each, 
LONDON. By the Rev. W. J. Lormm With | BRISTOL. BytheRev.W.Huxt. With4 Maps. 
3 Maps. 


OXFORD. By the Rev. 0. W. B With 
EXETER. by £E.A.Freemay. With 4 Maps. 2 Maps. pee — 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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GOOD WORDS. 


| A New Volume begins with the January Part, 


AND WILL CONTAIN : 


THE WEAKER VESSEL. 


A NEW THREE-VOLUME STORY 
By D. CHRISTIE MUREFRRAY, 
Author of ‘ Old Blazer’s maida * Rainbow Gold, &c. 


OUR CHILDREN. DREAMLAND AND HISTORY. | 
PAPERS FOR FATHERS AND MOTHERS.| MUSINGS IN A CATHEDRAL Crry. | 
By the BISHOP OF ROCHESTER. By the DEAN OF GLOUCESTER. 


THE ASCENT OF COTOPAXI. 
A CLIMB OF 20,000 FEET. 


| THACKERAY, DICKENS, 
| AND OTHER NOVELISTS. 
With Numerous Illustrations. | A Series of Papers 
By EDWARD WHYMPER. | By ANDREW LANG. 








SAVED AS BY FIRE. 


A NEW THREE-VOLUME STORY 
By E. M. MARSH, 
Author of ‘ Edelweiss,’ ‘ Marah,’ &c. 





"SENSE CULTURE. "THROUGH HUDSON STRAIT 


| | PAPERS ON THE FIVE GATEWAYS OF AND BAY TO WINNIPEG. 


KNOWLEDGE. _ 
By JEAN INGELOW. | Captain A. H. MARKHAM, R.N. | 


| POPULAR SCIENCE Se! RELIGIOUS PAPERS ~ | 


| 
BY 

| Sin JOHN LUBBOCK. Pror. HENRY DRUMMOND. | anor or PETERBOROUGH. | Principat CAIRD. 

Pror. THORPE, F.R.S. Dr. MACPHERSON. | Bishop oF RIPON. Rev. A. W. WILLIAMSON, 

| emer ALLEN. Rev. J. G@. WOOD, M.A. MB ices ELMSLIE. Rev. JOHN HUNTER, 


VIGNETTES OF A NORTHERN VILLAGE. 


SHORT CHARACTER STUDIES 


By MARY LINSHILL, 
Author of ‘ Between the Heather and the Northern Sea’ &c. 





| SIXPENCE Monthly. "Beautifully 
ISBISTER & CO., Limitep, 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 
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FREDERICK WARNE & CO.’S BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 





A CHOICE EDITION, LIMITED TO 250 COPIES, : 
THE EARL’S RETURN. By OweEN MEREDITH. [Illustrated with numerous 
photogravures and wood engravings, from drawings by W. L. Taytor. In 4to. elegant binding, 25s. 
GRIMWM’S FAIRY TALES. Translated by Mrs. PAULL. With numerous original 


Illustrations and 16 new and artistically printed Coloured Plate~. Demy 8vo. gilt, bevelled boards. hand- 
some binding, 7s. 6d. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. Revised Edition, with numerous Illustrations and 16 

new and artistically printed Coloured Plates. Demy 8vo. gilt, bevelled boards, handsome binding, 7s. 6d, 
Published at 8s. 6d. each ; or, with gilt edges, 9s. each 

THE BOY’S MODERN PLAYMATE, Compiled and Edited by the Rev. J. G. 
Woop. The Standard Book of all Games, Sports, Pastimes, Pursuits, and Pleasures. Illustrated with 600 
Wood Engravings. Square crown 8vo. cloth gilt, bevelled boards. 

THE HOME BOOK FOR YOUNG LADIES. Edited by Mrs. VALENTINE. 
The Standard Book of Amusements for all Times of the Year, both In-door and Out. Swimming, Boating, 
Tennis, Gardening, Needlework, &c., &c. With 250 Illustrations. Square crown 8vo. cloth gilt, bevelled 
boards. 7 


In medium 8vo. cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 6s. 

LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY. By FRANcEsS HopGson BuRNETT, Author of 

‘That Lass o’ Lowrie’s’ &c. With numerous Original Illustrations by Reginald B, Birch, 7th Edition. 
‘Must take its place in the very highest rank of children’s books; at the same time we are suve that it will 
win—nay, has already won—the esteem and affection of men and women of older growth.’—MANCHESTER 

EXAMINER. 

POOR JACK. By Captain Marryart, Author of ‘Masterman Ready’ &c. An entirely 
New Edition, with 46 Illustrations after Designs by Clarkson Stanfield, R.A. Printed by Dalziel Brothers, 
Square crown, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 5s. 

SILAS K. HOCKING’S NEW BOOK. 

CROOKLEIGH: A Village Story. By S. K. Hocking. Crown 8vo. gilt, gilt edges, 

price 2s. 6d. 


THE MAN WHO WOULD LIKE TO MARRY. 12 Humorous Sketches 


by Harry PaRKEs. Oblong 8vo. 1s. Fourth Edition. 
THE GIRL WHO WOULDN’T MIND GETTING MARRIED. 12 


Humorous Sketches by Harry PARKES. Oblong 8vo. 1s. (Just ready. 
Please send for our New Catalogue or ask your Bookseller for it. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., London and New York. 








THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 
Edited by the DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., and A. E. T. WATSON. 





HUNTING. By the Duke or Breavrort, K.G. and Mowpray Morris. 
With Contributions by the EARL oF SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, Rev. E. W. L. Davies, Diesy CoLuiss, and 


AtFrEeD E. T. Watson. With Coloured Frontispiece and 53 Illustrations on Wood by J. SrurGEss, 
J. CHARLTON, and AGNEs M. BippuLpH. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s, 64. 


FISHING. By H. Cuotmonpetey-Pennett. With Contributions by the 
MARQUIS OF EXETER, HENRY R, FRANCIS, M.A. Major JoHN P. TRAHERNE, G. CHRISTOPHER Davies, R. B. 
MARSTON, &c. 

Vol. I. Salmon, Trout, and Grayling. With Frontispiece, and 150 Illustrations of Tackle, &c, Third Edition 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d 


Vol. Il. Pike and other Coarse Fish. With Frontispiece, and 58 Illustrations of Tackle, &c. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


RACING AND STEEPLE-CHASING. Racine: By the Eart or 


SuFFOLK and W. G. CRAVEN. With a Contribution by the Hon. F. LAWLEY. STEEPLE-CHASING: By 
ARTHUR COVENTRY and ALFRED E. T. Watson. With Coloufed Frontispiece and 56 Illustrations by 
J. SrureEss. fecond Edition. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


SHOOTING. By Lorp Watsinenam and Sir Ratpn Payne-GaiweEy. 
With Contributions by Lord Lovat, Lord CHARLES LENNOx KERR, the Hon, G. LAsceties, and A. J. 
STuART-WorTLEY. With 21 Full-yage Illustraticns, and 149 Woodcuts in the Text, by A. J. STuant- 
WortTLEY, HARPER PENNINGTON, C. WHYMPER, J. G. MILiats, G. E. Lope, ard J. H. OswaLp Brown. 

Vol. I. Field and Covert. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Vol. II, Moor and Marsh, Secofia,Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


CYCLING. By Viscount Bury, K.C.M.G. and G. Lacy Hinurer. With 


19 Plates and 61 Woodcuts in the Text, by Viscount Bury and JoskrH PENNELL. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


ATHLETICS AND FOOTBALL. By Montacur SHxarman. With 


an Introduction by Sir RicHarD WeEBsTER, Q.C. M.P. and a Contribution on Paper-chasing by WALTFR 
Rye. With 6 Full-page Illustrations and 45 Woodcuts in the Text from Drawings by STAN LEY BERKELEY, 
and from Instantaneous Photographs by G. MITcHELL. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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THIRD EDITION (Zwenty-sicth to Thirticth Thousand). Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


ALLAN QUATERMAIN: 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF HIS 
FURTHER ADVENTURES AND DISCOVERIES 


In Company with SIR HENRY CURTIS, Bart. Commander JOHN GOOD, R.N. 
and One UMSLOPOGAAS. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


= a 
THE SISTER QUEENS. 


With 20 Full-page Illustrations and 11 Vignettes in the Text. 
Engraved on Wood by J. D. COOPER from Drawings by C. H. M. KERR. 





SEVENTH EDITION (TZhirty-sixth to Fortieth Thousand), Crown 8vo. price 68, 


SHE: a History of Adventure. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


With Facsimiles of either face of the Sherd of Amenartas and of the various uncial Greek, 
Roman, Black-letter, and Early English Inscriptions thereon Inscribed. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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STANDARD BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Accession of 
James the Second. 
Student’s Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. | Cabinet Edition, 8 vols. post 8vo. 48s. 
People's Edition, 4 vols. crown Bvo. 16s. Library Edition, 5 vols. 8vo. £4. 





MACAULAY’S CRITICAL AND . HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


Student’s Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 
People’ s Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 8s. Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


MACAULAY’S CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS. W ITH 
LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. Authorised Edition, cr. - 8vo. 2s. 6d.,. or or 38. 6 6d. - gilt edges. 


MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. _~ 


Illustrated by G. Scharf. Fep. 4to. 10s. 6d. Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin. Crown 8vo, 
Popular Edition, 38. 6d. cloth. 

fcp. 4to. 6d. sewed ; 1s. cloth. Cabinet Edition, post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Annotated Edition, fep. 8vo. 1s. sewed; 1s. 6d. cloth; or 2s. 6d. extra, gilt edges. 


MACAULAY’S COMPLETE WORKS :— 
Library Edition, 8 vols. 8vo. £5. 5s. | Cabinet Edition, 16 vols. post 8vo. £4. 1 16s. 














MACAULAY’S LIFE AND LETTERS. By the Right Hon. Sir G. 0. 
TREVELYAN, Bart. M.P. 
Popular Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. |. Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. 
Library Edition, 2 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Fall of Wolsey to the 
Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 
Cabinet Edition, 12 vols. crown 8vo. £3. 12s. | Popular Edition, 12 vols. crown 8vo. £2. 2s, 





FROUDE’ 8S THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 83 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 








FROUDE’S SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 4 vols. 


crown 8vo. 24s. 





FROUDE’ S CRSAR: a Sketch. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
FROUDE’ S OCEANA; or, England and Her Colonies. With 9 Illus- 


trations. Crown 8vo. 2s. hemse ; 25. 6d. cloth. 











FROUDE’S THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life. 
8vo. Vols. I. and II. , 1795-1835, 328.; Vols. Il. and IV. 183 5-1881, 32s. 


LECKY’S THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. 8vo. Vols. I. and II. 1700-1760, 36s. Vols. III. and IV. 1760-1784, 36s. 
Vols. V. and VI. 1784- 1793, 36s. 


LECKY’S HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS, from Augustus to 


Charlemagne. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 


LECKY’S HISTORY. OF THE RISE AND INFLUENCE OF THE 
SPIRIT OF RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 


DEAN MERIVALE’S ‘HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE 
EMPIRE. 8 vols. post 8vo. 48s. 




















DEAN MERIVALE’S THE FALL OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC: 


a Short History of the Last Century of the Commonwealth. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 





ss London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 





NTH 
34, 36s. 





STANDARD BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 


LORD FARNBOROUGH’S THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND, since the Accession of George III. 1760-1870. 3.vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 


GARDINER’S (S. R.) HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Accession 

















FREEMAN’S (E. A.) HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE. 
With 65 maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


TODD’S (ALPHEUS) PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT IN 
ENGLAND: its Origin, Development,and Practical Operation. 2vols. Vol I. 8vo. 24s. 


BUCKLE’S HISTORY OF CIVILISATION IN ENGLAND AND 
FRANCE, SPAIN AND SCOTLAND. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 


CONINGTON’S THE AANEID OF VIRGIL. Translated into English 


Verse. Crown 8vo. 9s. 














CONINGTON’S THE POEMS OF VIRGIL. Translated into English 


Prose. Crown 8vo. 9s. 





BECKER’S GALLUS; or, Roman Scenes of the Time of Augustus. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. q 








BECKER'S CHARICLES: or, Illustrations of the Private Life of 


the Ancient Greeks. By Prof. BECKER. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 








LEWES’S THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, from Thales to Comte. 


2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


CONYBEARE AND HOWSON’S THE LIFE AND EPISTLES OF. 
ST. PAUL. 


Library Eddition. With Maps, Plans, and Woodcuts. 
Student’s Edition. With 46 Illustrations and Maps. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





2 vols. square crown 8vo, 21s, 





EWALD’S THE HISTORY OFISRAEL. Translated from the German. 


8 vols. 8vo. Vols. L. and II. 24s.; Vols, III. and IV. 21s.; Vol. V. 18s.; Vol. VI. 16s. 
Vol. VIL. 21s.; Vol. VIII. 18s. 





EDERSHEIM’S THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JESUS THE MESSIAH, 
2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 





BISHOP HAROLD BROWNE’S AN EXPOSITION OF THE XXXIX. 
ARTICLES, Historical and Doctrinal. 8vo. 16s. 





BISHOP ELLICOTT’S CRITICAL AND GRAMMATICAL COM- 
MENTARY ON ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES. 8vo. Galatians, 8s.6d. Ephesians, 8s. 6d. 


Pastoral Epistles, 10s. 6d. Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon, 10s. 6d. Thessa- 
lonians, 7s. 6d. 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S A GENERAL DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY, 


Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and Historical. A complete Gazetteer of the World. 
Medium 8vo. 42s, 








ROGET'S THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND PHRASES, 


Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and Assist in 
Literary Composition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 








London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, 














STANDARD BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 


MILL’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. | People’s Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 


MILL’S SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Crown Bvo. 5s. 


MILL ON ‘LIBERTY. Crown 8vo. 1s. 4d. 

















MILL ON REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. Crown 8vo. 2, 


MILL'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MILL’S NATURE, THE UTILITY OF RELIGION AND THEISM: 
Three Essays. 8vo, 5s. 


MULLER’S (MAX) LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 














MULLER’S S (MAX) BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. — Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 


MULLER’S (MAX) SELECTED ESSAYS ON LANGUAGE, MYTHO- 
LOGY, AND RELIGION. 2 vols. crown 8vo. i63. 


MULLER’S (MAX) INDIA, WHAT CAN IT TEACH US ? 8vo. 12s. 6d. 








MOLLER’S (MAX) ' THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. -By0. 21s. 





MULLER’S (MAX) HIBBERT LECTURES ON THE ORIGIN AND 


GROWTH OF RELIGION, AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE RELIGIONS OF INDIA. 
Crown S8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MULLER’S (MAX) INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE OF RE. 
LIGION. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 





BAIN’S (ALEX.) MENTAL “AND” MORAL SCIENCE : a Com- 


pendium of Psy chology and Ethics. Crown 8vo. 108. 6d. 


BAIN'S (ALEX.) | THE SENSES AND THE INTELLECT. 8y0. 153. 


BAIN’S (ALEX.) THE EMOTIONS AND THE WILL. 8vo. 15s. 


BAIN’S (ALEX.) LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE AND INDUCTIVE. 
Part I. Deduction, 4s. | Part II. Induction, 6s. 64. 




















GRANT’S (SIR ALEXANDER) THE ETHICS OF ARISTOTLE. The 
Greek Text Illustrated by Essays and Notes, 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 








SANDARS’S THE INSTITUTES OF JUSTINIAN. Latin Text, chiefly 
that of Huschke. With English Introduction, Translation, Notes, and Summary. 
8vo. 18s. 











JAMESON’S LEGENDS OF THE SAINTS AND MARTYRS. With 
19 Etchings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 31s. 6d. 

JAMESON’S LEGENDS .OF THE MADONNA, THE VIRGIN MARY, 

AS REPRESENTED IN SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART. With 27 Etchings 

and 165 Woodcuts. 1 vol. 21s. 




















London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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STANDARD BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 


JAMESON’S LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS. With 11 
Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol. 2l1s. 


JAMESON’S HISTORY OF THE SAVIOUR, HIS TYPES AND PRE- 
CURSORS. With 13 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 42s. 














BEACONSFIELD’S NOVELS AND TALES. The Hughenden Edition. 


With 2 Portraits and 11 Vignettes. 11 vols. crown 8vo. 42s. 


ENDYMION. | TANCRED. ALROY, IXION, &c. 
LOTHAIR. | VENETIA. | THE YOUNG DUKE, &c. 
CONINGSBY. | HENRIETTA TEMPLE. | VIVIAN GREY. 

SYBIL. | CONTARINI FLEMING, &c. 





GLEIG’ S LIFE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
INGELOW’S (JEAN) POETICAL WORKS. Vols. I. and IL. Fep. 8vo. 12s. 
INGELOW’S (JEAN) LYRICAL AND OTHER POEMS. Selected 


from the Writings of JEAN INGELOW. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth plain ; 3s. cloth gilt. 


FRANCIS’S A BOOK ON ANGLING; OR, TREATISE ON THE ART 
OF FISHING IN EVERY BRANCH. With Illustrated Lists of Salmon Flies. Cr. 8vo. 15s. 


STONEHENGE’S THE DOG IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. With 
78 Wood Engravings. wquqes crown 8vo. 78. 64. 























STONEHENGE’ S THE GREYHOUND. With 25 Portraits of Grey- 


hounds, &c. Square crown 8vo., 15s. 


YOUATT’S THE HORSE. Revised and Enlarged by W. Watson, 
M.R.C.V.S. 8vo. Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 


YOUATT’S THE DOG. Revised and Enlarged. 8vo. Woodeuts, 6s. 


LADY BRASSEY’S A VOYAGE IN THE ‘ SUNBEAM,’ OUR HOME 
ON THE OCEAN FOR ELEVEN MONTHS. 


Library Edition. With 8 Maps and Charts and 118 Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. 

Cabinet Edition. With Map and 66 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

School Edition. With 37 Illustrations. Fecp. 2s. cloth; or 3s. white parchment, with 
gilt edges. 

Popular Edition. With 60 Tllustrations. 4to. 6d. sewed; 1s. cloth. 


LADY BRASSEY’S SUNSHINE AND STORM IN THE EAST. 
Library Edition. With 2 Maps and 114 Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. 
Cabinet Edition, With 2 Maps and 114 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Popular Edition. With 183 Illustrations. 4to. 6d. sewed ; 1s. cloth. 























LADY BRASSEY’S IN THE TRADES, THE TROPICS, AND THE 
‘ROARING FORTIES.’ 
Library Edition. With 8 Maps and Charts and 292 Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. 
Cabinet Edition. With Map and 220 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Popular Edition. With 103 Illustrations. 4to. 6d. sewed; 1s. cloth. 


LADY BRASSEY’S THREE VOYAGES IN THE ‘SUNBEAM.’ 
Popular Edition. With 346 Illustrations. 4to. 2s. 6d. 








London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S Announcements, 


NEW BOOK BY MR. FROUDE. 
THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST INDIES; or, The Bow of 


Ulysses. By JAMEs A. Froups, Author of ‘Oceana’ &c, With 9 [llustrations from 
Sketches by the Author. 1 vol. 8vo. 18s. [in January. 


PAPERS, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, &c. By the late Fiermine 
JENKIN, F.R.S.S. L. & E. late Professor of Engineering in the University of Edin- 
burgh. Edited by SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A. and Professor EWING, F.R.S. With Memoir 
by RoBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, and Facsimiles of Drawings by FLEEMING JENKIN, 
2 vols. 8vo, 32s. [ On Januarg 6, 

THE LONG WHITE MOUNTAIN;; or, A Journey in Manchuria, 
with an Account of the History, Administration, and Religion of that Province. By 


H. E. M. JAMES, of Her Majesty’s Bombay Civil Service. With Illustrations and a 
Map. 1 vol. 8vo. 21s. 





[In January. 
ASTRONOMY FOR AMATEURS: a Practical Manual of Telescopic 


Research in all Latitudes, adapted to the Powers of Moderate Instruments. Edited 
by JoHN A. WESTWOOD OLIVER, with the assistance of T. W. BACKHOUSE, F.R.A.8.; 
S. W. BuRNHAM, M.A. F.R.A.S.; J. RAND CAPRON, F.R.A.S.; W. F. DENNING, 
F.R.A.8.; T. GWYN ELGER, F.R.A.S.; W. 8. FRAnkKs, F.R.A.S.; J. E, GORE, M.R.LA. 
F.R.A.S.; HOWARD GRUBB, F.R.S. F.R.A S.; E. W. MAUNDER, F.R.AS.; and others. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [On January 10. 


MODERN THEORIES OF CHEMISTRY. By Professor Lotuar 
MEYER. Translated from the Fifth Edition of the German by P. PHILLIPS BEDSoN, 
D.Sc. (Lond.) B.Sc. (Vict.) F.C.S. Professor of Chemistry, Durham College of Science, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne; and W. CARLETON WILLIAMS, B.Sc. (Vict.) F.C.S. Professor of 
Chemistry, Firth College, Sheffield. [On January 10, 


A COURSE OF LECTURES ON ELECTRICITY, delivered before 
the Society of Arts. -By GEORGE ForBEs, M.A. F.R.S. (L. & E.) F.R.A.S. M.S.T.E. 
and E.Assoc.Inst.C.E. Crown 8vo. 5s. [Nearly ready. 


BALLADS OF BOOKS. Selected by Anprew Lane and BRranbeEr 


MATTHEWS. Fep. 8vo. 6s. (In January. 


BIOGRAPHIES OF WORDS and THE HOME OF THE 
ARYANS. By F. Max MULLER. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [On January 6. 


THE STORY OF CREATION : a Plain Account of Evolution. By 


EDWARD CLopD, Author of ‘The Childhood of the World’ &c. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. [In the press. 


THE BLACK POODLE, and other Stories. By F. Anstey, Author of 
‘Vice Versd.’ With Frontispiece by G. Du Maurier and Initial Letters by the Author. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. boards; 2s, 6d. cloth. [In the press. 


SOUPS AND FISH A LA MODE. By Mrs. De Satis, Author of 
‘Entrées 4 la Mode,’ Fep. 8vo. 1s, 6d. boards. [Nearly ready. 


OYSTERS A LA MODE, By Mrs. Dz Satis, Author of ‘ Savouries | 
& la Mode.’ Fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. boards. [Nearly ready. 
EPOCHS OF CHURCH HISTORY. 
Edited by the Rev. M. CREIGHTON, IA. Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University 
of Cambridge. 
Fep. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. each. 


THE CHURCH AND THE EASTERN EMPIRE. By Rev. H. F. 
Tozer, M.A. Lecturer and late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. [Nearly ready. 


THE ARIAN CONTROVERSY. By H. M. Gwarxi, M.A, Lecturer 
and late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. [Jn the press. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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‘New Novel 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Author of “The Adventures of a Phaeton,” &c., &c. 


WRITTEN EXPRESSLY FOR THE 


JL-LUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS, 


AND SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED BY 


DUDLEY HARDY and J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE, 


ENTITLED 





The First’ Chapters will be published in the issue dated 
Fanuary 7th, 1888, and the whole will be completed in 


Twenty-six Numbers. 


Sixpence OWeekty. 


For Specimen of Illustrations see within. 
Order at once of your Bookseller or Newsagent. 


Order Form on last page. 
PUBLISHED AT 198, STRAND. 
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Specimen of Illustration by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. 
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THE STRANGE ADVENTURES 
QF A HOUSE BOAT 


Will be found a fit companion for the favourite story by the same 
author, ‘‘The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton.” 


“QUEEN TITANIA” 


figures in the new work, and woven into it is a love story, in 
which a young lady more charming even than “ Bell,” if that 
be possible, is the heroine. 
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To be followed by 


A NEW NOVEL BY WALTER BESANY, 


WRITTEN EXPRESSLY FOR THE 


Offustrated Isoroon Mews, 


Full of absorbing interest, and Splendidly Iilustrated. 


ORDER FORM. 


AAA ARAAMN 


Please supply me unith the “Illustrated London News” 
Sor the year 1888, and continue the same until countermanded. 


ame .............. 
Address 
Date 
To the Rookstall Clerk at Sosa a. Station. 
or 
To Mr. Biel Don ae .. Bookseller and Newsagent. 


If any difficulty is experienced in obtaining Copies, 
communicate at once with the Publisher, 198, Strand. 
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FURNISH * THROUGHOUT. (Regd.) 


OETZMANN & CO. 


67, 69, 71, '73, '75, 77, & 79 
EZAMPSTEAD ROAD 
(Near Tottenham Court Road and Gower Street Station). 

ORDERS PER POST RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION. 





EBONIZED OR WALNUT 
OCCASIONAL TABLE, 


With Undershelf, 
Top 21 in. by 21 in., 25 in. high, 


Art Se jn try Table = 
rge and Tapestry Table 
pestry Table BRONIZED 


Covers, as illus., 1s, 114d. 
P versible Chenille, 2s. 11d, ea. 


ditto, 3s, 11d. 





4 ft. 6 in. wide, 4 ft. high, 52s. 6d. 





EBONIZED 
FOLDING CHAIR. 


Tapestry and Plush Seat 
and Back, 7s, 6d, 

An immense variety of 

Hundsome Plush and Tapestry With 6 bevelled-edge best French Plates, Easy-Chairs of every de:crip- 


OR WALNUT 
OVERMANTEL, 


tion always on view, 


Illustrated Catalogue, the Best Furnishing Guide extant, Post Free. 





WORKS BY R. A. PROCTOR. 





The Orbs Around Us: a Series 
of Essays on the Moon and Planets, Meteors and 
Comets, the Sun and Coloured Pairs of Suns, 
With Chart and Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Other Worlds than Ours: the 
Plurality of Worlds Studied under the Light of 
Recent Scientific Researches. With 14 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


The Moon: Her Motions, Aspects, 
Scenery, and Physical Condition. With Plates, 
Charts, Woodcuts, and Lunar Photographs. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


Universe of Stars: Presenting Re- 
searches into and New Views respecting the 
Constitution of the Heavens. With 22 Charts and 
22 Diagrams. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Light Science for Leisure Hours : 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects, Natural 
Phenomena, &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. each. 


Chance and Luck: a Discussion of 
the Laws of Luck, Coincidences, Wagers, Lotteries, 
and the Fallacies of Gambling; with Notes on 
Poker and Martingales (or Sure (?) Gambling 
Systems). Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Larger Star Atlas for the Library, | 
in Twelve Cirerlar Maps, with Introduction and 
2 Index Plates. Folio, 15s.; or the Twelve Maps 
only, 12s. 6d. 


| New Star Atlas for the Library, 


the School, and the Observatory, in 12 Circul.r 
Maps (with 2 Index Plates). Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Transits of Venus: a Popular 
Account of Past and Coming Transits, trom te 
First Observed by Horrucks in 1639 to the Tran:i: 
of 2012. With 20 Lithographic Plates (12 coloure?) 
and 38 Illustrations engraved on Wood. &svo. 
8s. 6d. 


Studies of Venus-Transits: an 
Investigation of the Circumstances of the Tran-its 
of Venus in 1874 and 1882. With 7 Diagrams aid 





10 Plates. 8vo. 5s. 


_ Elementary Physical Geography. 
| bang ag — Woodcuts, and Diagrams. Fep. 


Lessons in Elementary Astro- 
nomy; with an Appendix containing Hints for 
Young Telescopists. With 47 Woodcuts. Fp. 
8vo. 1s. 6d. 


| First Steps in Geometry : a Series 
of Hints for the Solution of Geometrical Problems ; 
with Notes on Euclid, useful Working Proposition:<, 
and many Examples. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Easy Lessons in the Differential 

Calculus : indicating from the Outset the Utiluv 

| of the Processes called Differentiation and Integ a- 
tion. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, 
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SPECIALTIES 
FOR ALL 


Sold by the principal Druggists at 
Home and Abroad. 


THE YEAR 
ROUND. 





JACKSON'S 
RUSMA. 


For the removal of Hair without a Razor, 
from the Arms, Neck, or Face, as well as 
Sunburn or Tan. 


The activity of this depilatory is notable. It is 
easy and safe. It leaves a Whole Skin and a Clean 
Complexion. 


At 1s. 
By Post, 


1s. 2d. 








JACKSON'S 
BENZINE 


RECT, 





For taking out Grease, Oil, Paint, &c., from all 
absorbent Fabrics, Dress, or Drapery; Furs, Gloves, 
Slippers, Books, and Manuscripts, it cleans with equal 
success. It may be freely used to wash Gilt surfaces 
to which water is destructive. 


At 6d., 1s., 
and 2s. 6d. 
Parcels Post, 
3d. extra. 








JACKSON’S 
CHINESE DIAMOND 


CEMENT. 


REGISTERED 


At 6d. 


Sold in Bottles 


and Is. 


Or by Post for 


Is. 


2d. 


oe mending every Article of Ornament or Furniture, China, Glass, Earthenware, &c. 
Also for mounting Cabinet Specimens of Nature and Art. It surpasses in neatness, 


in strength, and cheapness, and retains its virtues in all climates, 


of time, and in a]l quarters of the globe. 





A RECENT TESTIMONIAL. 


It has stood the test 


‘I have found your Chinese Diamond Cement so good for the repairs of broken China, Glass, &c., 


that I wish you to send me a half dozen 6d. bottles. 


I will give you one instance of the way in which 


it acts, and you can wake what use you like of my letter, In October, 1883, our slop basin belonging 
to the breakfast service was let fall just before breakfast, and broken into four or five large pieces and 
a few chips; in fact, I may say broken all to pieces. J had all the pieces collect-d, and at once joined 
them together with your Cement, making the basin again perfect ; and wishing to test the Cement, 
I had the basin used in the afternoon at the tea table, and it was perfectly water tight, and has been 
in general use ever since ; and has had the ordinary treatment such basins get: and, in fact, we often 
forget that it has been broken. I have used the Cement in numbers of other instances with equal 


success, and gan recommend it as the best I have seen or used.’ 





H.R.H. 
PRINCE 
ALBERT’S 


CACHOUX 


Dainty morsels, in the form of tiny Silver Bullets, 
which dissolve in the mouth, and surrender to the breath 
their hidden frayrance. 

The little Caskets containing the Cachoux bear a 
Medallion of the late Prince Consort. They are also 
furnished with ‘The Albert Gate Latch’ (registered), 
being Tuomas Jacxson’s contrivance for paying out the 
Cachoux singly. 


At 6d. 


By Post, 7d. 





JACKSON'S 
INCENSE 
SPILLS. 


A SPARKLING means of Incensing a Domicile, 
and of Exorcising Evil Smells. 


An enchanter’s little wand that, on being fired, be- 
comes to the receptive as a Medium which quickens the 
fancy, be its mood grave or gay, kindly leading the 
captive to that ladder, the top of which reaches through 
the clouds to the borders of Fairyland. 


At 6d, 


By Post, 7d. 





1888. 








From the Laboratory of 


THOMAS JACKSON, 


Strangeways, MANCHESTER. 


POSTAGE 
for 
ABROAD 
at 
LETTER RATE. 

















i» N Hyde & Co., London, E.C. 


parzz wavars MAKERS OF WRITING INKS 
Tendon, 1862, AND SEALING WAX 


Paris, 1867. Of Unsurpassed Excellence. Original Makers 


Paris, 1878. 


tondon, 1884. of the Hank of England Wiar, anv 
Your Stationer INDIA WAX FOR HOT CLIMATES. 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa, or Chocolate Powder. 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA OF THE FINEST QUALITY: 
The FACULTY pronounce it ‘the most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, oF 
Supper, and invaluable for Invalids, and Young Children.’ 

Being without sugar, spice, or other admixture, it suits all palates, keeps for years in all climates, and is four times the 
strength of Cocoas thickened yet weakened with arrowroot, sturch, &c., and in reality cheaper than such mixtures. 
Made instantaneously with boijling water, a Teaspoonful to a Breakfast Cup, costing less than one halfpenny. 
COCOATINA possesses remarkable o cqatapnins properties, and is specially adapted for 

arly Brea 
In Air-tight Tins, at 1s. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., &c., by Chemists and Grocers. 


For SALE, HIRE, and on CRAMER’S 
THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM. 


j een OF 
CRAMER N Exhibition Wodels—Hilver Wledal. 


In American Walnut Cases, from Twenty-five Guineas, 
In Black and Gold Cases, from Twenty-eight Guineas, 


Cottages in all Cases, from Forty-six Guineas, 
PIANOS Iron-framed Upright Grands, from Fifty-five Guineas, 
: ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE. 


Regent Street, W.; Moorgate Street, E.C. 


No. 44. December 1. Price 1s. 6d. 


THE FOREIGN CHURCH CHRONICLE AND REVIEW. 


IN MEMORIAM : J. B. BERESFORD-HOPE. By Dr. SWAINESON,. 

- OLD CA THOLICISD IN BOHEMIA. By Prarrer CEcH. 

. VISIT OF ENGLISH BISHOPS TO THE OLD CATHOLICS. 

. GERMAN EVANGELICALS AND OLD CATHOLICIsM. 

7. DANISH HYMNS AND CAROLS. 

. OUR CHURCH IN ROME. By the Bisnop oF GIBRALTAR, 

. CHURCH MISSION TO ITALIANS IN ENGLAND. 

. PORTUGUESE TOLERANCE. 
X. THE JERUSALEM BISHOPRIC. 

. THE GREAT DESTINY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By the BiHor oF DURHAM. 
XI. MR. SPURGEON ON THE DOWN GRADE. 
‘II. THE SYNOD OF THE WEST INDIAN CHURCH. 

. THE GIBRALTAR DIOCESAN LIST. 

. ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ANGLO-CONTINENTAL SOCIETY. 


London: RIVINGTONS, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
SAVOURIES A LA MODE. By Mrs. Dz Sauis. Fifth Edition. 


Crown 8vo. ONE SHILLING. 


ENTREES A LA MODE. By Mrs. De Satis. Second Edition. 


Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. ‘V7 



































ASPINALL’S 
ENAMEL. 


COLOURS—EXQUISITE. 
SURFACE—LIKE PORCELAIN. 





FOR 


RENOVATING 
FVERYTHING, 











BEVERY SHADE OF A SPLENDID 
ART COLOURS) CHOCOLATE, 
FOR | ARAB BROWN, 
DADOS, DOORS, on 
WINDOWS, AND SKIRTINGS, MAROON ENAMEL 
CHAIRS, TABLES, STABLE and LAUNDRY 
MILKING STOOLS, FITTINGS, 





PARK RAILINGS, 


BRACKETS, | 
AND SURFACES OF WICKER, Woop,| ~X2RANCE GATES, ke. 


AND METAL. | WILL WEAR THREE TiMES AS LONG 
AS ORDINARY PAINT. 

| 

| 








TINS, 1s. 6d. and 3s.each.| [6s. per Gallon. 


POST FREE, FREE BY RAIL. 


Aspinall’s Enamel is supplied to all the Best Families in the Kingdom. 





COLOUR CARDS POST FREE. 


ASPINALL'S ENAMEL WORKS, | 


PECKHAM, LONDON. 
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NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. 


ULVERMACHER’S WORLD-FAMED GALVANIC 
BELTS, for the cure of NERVOUS EXHAUSTION and DEBILITY 
have received Testimonials from Three Physicians to Her Majesty the 

Queen, and over Forty Members of the Royal College of Physicians of London. 
The distressing symptoms of NERVOUS EXHAUSTION and DEBILITY 
are speedily removed by means of PULVERMACHER’S WORLD-FAMED 
GALVANIC BELTS, which are so arranged as to convey a powerful electric 
current direct to the affected parts, gradually stimulating and strengthening all 
the nerves and muscles, and speedily arresting all symptoms of waste and decay. 
Dr. VINES, Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, writes, 19th September, 1885 :— 
‘Having used Mr. PULVERMACHER’S BELTS for many years in the course of medical 
practice, I am in a position to speak of their great value as a curative agent in cases of 
nervous disease or functional malady where Electricity is likely to be serviceable. I am 
entirely convinced of their efficacy.’ 


Dr. C. HANDFIELD JONES, F.R.C.P., F.R.S., Physician to St. Mary’s Hospital, says :— 
‘I am satisfied that Mr. PULVERMACHER is an honest and earnest labourer in the field of 


science, and I think he deserves to meet with every encouragement from the Profession and 
scientific men.’ 


1 Dr. GOLDING BIRD, M.D., Physician, Guy’s Hospital, says:—‘I can hardly recommend 
tr Mr. PULVERMACHER’S INVENTION too strongly to the notice of my medical brethren.’ 


For Full List and Particulars see New Pamphlet: 


‘GALVANISM : Natural Chief Restorer of Impaired Vital Energy.’ 


Post-free from 


E, PULVERMAGHER’S GALVANIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


194 Regent Street, London, 


« SOUTHALL’S (PATENTED) 
bed Sanitary Towels 
» |. 1s. & 2s. anc For Ladies 


Us 











&c. From Ladies’ Underclothing Establishments Everywhere. 
Sample Packet of One Dozen Towels, with descriptive Circular containing Testimonials from Medical Men, 
LON G Professional Nurses, &c., by Parcels Post for 1s. 3d. or 2s, 3d.; Six Packets, 6s. 6d. and 12s. 6d. ; from the 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, SOUTHALL BROTHERS & BARCLAY, BIRMINGHAM. 
Wholesale Agents :—SHARP, PERRIN, & Co., 31 OLD CHANGE; STAPLEY & SmiTH, LonDON WALL, LONDON. 
¢> For protection against useless and injurious imitations, each packet bears the Signature of the Patentees. 


| apres | TOOTH-ACHE 
idom. WORLD-FAMED _. CURED INSTANTLY BY 


See || BUNTER’S 
NERVINE. 









, from whatever cause arising, For Scrofula, Scurvy, * Little less than miraculous in its cure of Tooth- 
sores of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, ite ache and Nerve affections.’—Court CIRCULAR. 

' 9 | are marvellous, Thousands of testimonials from all ‘Bunter’s Nervine is the best Specific we have yet 
parts. In bottles, 2s. 9d. each, and in cases of six times 


met with for the cure of Tooth-ache.’—THE FAMILY 
to any Docror. 
LN AND 


Sold by all Chemists, 1s. 13d. & o. 9d. 


the quantity, 11s. each, ofall Chemists. Sent 
address for 83 or 182 stamps, by THE Linco 
MIDLAND CounTiEs’ Dave Company, Lincoln. 
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REDUCTION IN SHERRY, 


ALTERATION IN DUTY. 


NDER the new treaty with Spain, Wines up to 30 
degrees of proof spirit are allowed to come in at 
1/- per gallon duty; formerly the limit was 26 degrees, 
and as nearly all Spanish Wines are over that limit, 
they bad to pay the 2/6 duty. The alteration allows 
a considerab e quantity of the lighter Sherries to come 
in at the 1/- duty. The stouter-bodied old-style Wine 
will still have to pay the 2/6 duty. In time the shippers 
will be able, no duubt, to rear many of their Soleras 
to pass at the lower rate, which now come in at the 
higher rate. 
In the following Wines we give our Customers the 
benefit of the 3/- per Dozen Reduction in the Duty :— 
Seal. Per Doz. 
1.—White. Nice delicate Wine, recommended .. 16/- 
2.—Hlack. The Dinner Sherry, pale, dry, soft 20/- 
3.—Red. Fer do., soft, dry, celicate .. «+ 24/- 
4.—F¥eliow. Amoroso, full bodied, medium, dry 30/- 
pare Montilla, delicate, soft, dry Wine.. 30/- 
6.—Buf. Manzanilla, delicate, dry, Tonic 
Wine. 33/- 
7.—Brown. Vino de Pasto, dry, full favoured 36/- 
8.—4rown. Amontillado, high class, very so‘t, 
ary, elegant high flavour.. -» 40/- 
9.—Blue. Oloroso, high class, full nutty 
tlavour . 44/- 
10.—Pirnk. Natural Fino Sherry, * beauti- 
fully roft, refines Wine; only a 
small quantity of Wine so light 
as this is produced.. ° . 50/- 
Nos. 1 to 9 can be had in Quarter Casks and Octaves. 


JAMES SMITH & CO. 


LIVERPOOL: 9 Lord Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 
BIRMINGHAM: 83 High Street. 
Prick List Free By Post. 








HIMROD’S 


CURE FOR 


ASTHMA 


Has been thoroughly tested in many of the worst cases, 
and was pronounced by the late Earl of Beaconsfield, in 
whose case it was employed under the hichest medical 


a 
supervision, to have given him the ‘only 1eal relict’ 
Te — Taring his last illness. Of all Chemists. 4s. per 


box, or direct for 4s, 3d. srom the undersigned, 


F. NEWBERY & SONS, 
British Derér: 1 KING EDWARD STREET, 
NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

(125 years in St. Paul's Churchyard. ) 


HAY-FEVER AND COLDS 
Cured by Dr. DUNBAR’S 


ALKARAM 


SMELLING BOTTLE, 


TWO SHILLINGS AND NINEPENCE EACH, 
Which, if inhaled on the first symptoms, will at once 
remove them, and, even when a cold has been neglected 
and become severe, it will give immediate relief, and 
generally cure in one day. 

To open the bottle, dip the stopper into very kot 
water, and rub off the isinglass. 

Address Dr. DUNBAR, care of F. NEWBERY & SONS: 
1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 





J. J. BELL & SONS’ 


SECRETE OIL 


FOR THE HAIR. 
(Established upwards of 40 years.) 
Effectually promotes the growth and 
beauty of the hair, and, by exerting 
a@ vigorous action in the capillary 
vessels, prevents its falling or be- 
coming grey. It is not a dye, and 
contains nothing but what is bene- 
ficial to the preservation of the hair. 
Of Chemists and Perfumers, 
per bottle, 1/, 2/, or 5/. 

Post free, carefully packed, for 1/3, 
2/8, or 5/3, from the Sole Proprietors, 


F. NEWBERY & SONS, 
1 King Edward 8t., Newgate S&t., 


LONDON, E.C. 
Es‘ablished a.D, 1746. 


J.J BELL &O 
SECRETE | 








JENNY Linp.—‘ I 
have much pleasure in 
confirming, as far as 
myexperience extends, 
the testimony already 
so general in favour of 
the Lozenges prepared 
by you.’ 


DOUGHTY’S VOICE LOZENGES 


Are sold by all Chemists, 6d., 1s.. 2s. 6d., 53., 11s. ; oF 
post free, 7d., 1s. 2d., 2s. 9d., 5s. 4d., and 11s, 6d. 


F. NEWBERY & SONS, 1 King Edward Street, 
Newgate Street, London. Established 4.p. 1746. 





OUR EVES. 


Now ready, Sixth Edition. Twelfth Thousand, Revised 
and Enlarged, with Three New Chapters. 


OUR EYES, AND HOW TO PRESERVE THEM, 
From INFANCY to OLD AGE, with Special Infor- 
mation about Spectacles. By JOHN BROWNING, 
F.R.AS., F.R.MS., &. With 56 Illustrations. 
Price 1s. cloth. 
Extracts from Notices of the First Edition: 
“How to Use Onr Eyes,” by John Browning, 
F.R.A.S., is a thoroughly practical little manual.’ 
GRAPHIC, 
‘Gives many a useful Lint to those who enjoy good 
eyesight and wish to preserve it, and gives the advice 
of an oculist to those obliged to wear spectacles.’ 


OUR EVES. 


BROWNING’S 


Improved Method of Suiting the Sight 
with Spectacles 


Rither Personally or by Correspondence. 
ROWNING’S AXIS-CUT PEBBLES are the most 
perfect lenses mate, being cut from pure crystals 
of Brazilian pebble at right angles to the axis, ani 
every lense tested separately by the polariseope. 
Spectacles of superior quality from 4s. 6%. per pir; 
with pebble lenses in best steel frames, from 10s, tid. 
per rair; and in gold frames from £1. 3s 67, Full 


particulars of Browning's Methd of Suiting the Sighs 


PaLt MALL GAZETTE, 
CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., and all 
Booksellers, . Sent free for 1s. 2d. by the Author. 
JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 





by correspondence, and testimonials post free, 


JOHN BROWNING, 


63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 








GOLD MEDAL, EDINBURGH, 1886, GOLD MEDAL, LIVERPOOL, 1886. Two GoLD MgpaLs, HEALTH EXHIBITION, 1884 
‘ Bradford’s Washing Machines and 
Wringers have revolutionised the labours of 

the wash-tub in myriads of households.’ 

THe Times, 
Bradford’s ‘Vowel’ Washing Machines 
are so useful and strong, aud ensure so 
much comfort and economy, that they are 
always highly valued, A recent purchaser 
writes: ‘The last improvement in your 
“Vowel” Machine makes it QUITE 
PERFECT. It is as useful and handy and 
perfect asit can be, and my servant is in 
} raptures with it.’ 

= New Catalogue free by post. 


vows DTORDS RATE 
Tt ee pentect Washer nd 2ice £58 THOMAS BRADFORD & CO., 
f-ct Wringer and Mangler, CARRIAGE Laundry and Dairy Engineers, 
140 to 143 High Holborn, London; t n 
Victoria Street, Manchester ; Bold Street, been poth ng made so practical and 


Liberal Diseount for 
Liberal Discount for 


RRADFORD'S WRINGING 
AND MANGLING MACHINES 
Are universally admitted to be THE 
BFST, end although innumerable 
attempts have been made to design 
something more sunciful, there has 


FREE, TRIAL FREE. full instructions free, 
Liverpool ; & Crescent Iron Works, Salford. ‘Price from 42s..Carriace neid. 


alseatt te vanes 
Sie 2. tee On 
THE WONDER OF THE AGE! 
THE LONGFORD WIRE MATTRES 8 KAD 
BEDSTEAD COMBINED. 
Woonds’ PATENT. 


Liverpool Exhibition, the 
highest awards, 
TWO GOLD MEDALS, 


See our grand Stock 
Bedsteads. 





Guaranteed neither to rust nor 
stretch ; if they do within 
five years, we will replace with 
new ones. 











CAN BE ATTACHED TO 
OLD BEDSTEADS, 





To be seen carrying ONE TON, 
without injury, atour Show Rooms 
19 LONDON ROAD, LIVERPOOL ; 
51 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON; 
63 PICCADILLY, MANCHESTER. 
All inquiries to the SOLE MAKERS: 


THE LONGFORD WIRE CO., Limited, WARRINGTON. 


WHELPTON’S PILLS, 


THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 

Recommended for Disorders of the Heap. CuEst, BowEkLs, Liver, and KIDNEYS; alro 

in RHRUMATISM, ULCERS, SonEs, and all Skin DisEases—these Pills being a pin:ecr 
PURIFIER OF THE BLOon, 

WHELPTON’S HEALING OINTMENT, 
The best Remedy for Burns, ScALps, « cuee, ons! my oe ry atid tia 
i 2 ‘ d : r . -, London, 
a free eo rT ofthe Waited 1 atte pt he ty . eee Bold by all’ Chemisteathome and abroad. (7408 


Catalogues free on application. ; 








No. 131, NOVEMBER 30, 1887. 


NOTES ON BOOKS. 


BEING AN ANALYSIS OF THE WORKS PUBLISHED DURING EACH QUARTER 


By Messrs LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 PATERNOSTER Row, Lonpon, E.C. 
Sent gratis and post free on application. $1 

















MUTTON VEAU 2 CHICKEN, | oO 
Sg Soup RIED 


9 Each of the Eleven Editions 
l IEE] contain Concordance, Index 
Atlas, Lumby’s Glossary, and 


1 7 
8s, and upwards. Three Facsimile Editions, Yea matteris the gone sn 


“Sra” 1 RACHER’S BIBLES. 


—— 
TIMES. The Very Rev. Dean of ee STANDARD. 


© Perfect.’ ‘I know of no one volume to be compared to it for |‘ Very complete.’ 
the amount of information it conveys.’ 


a ge — —______ ——§ §——_—___4 
RETAIL OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, , EC. 


OAKEY’S IT 


“WELLINGTON prowores SMALL POX & 
COAL 


ACTION OF A LUXURY 
KNIFE POLISH. | ee 
@ THE ony TRUE ANTISEPTIC \ 


FOR THE BATH 
p 
Tae Original: ud only Genuine Preparation for Cleaning SOAP aniTisn MEDICAL JOURRAL) AR: 
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Eve. 


By tHe AuTHor or ‘JoHN HERRING,’ *‘ MeHALAn,’ &C. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


DISCOVERIES, 


BEAUTIFUL summer evening. Eve from her window saw 
Jasper in the garden ; he was trimming the flower-beds, which 

had been neglected since Christopher Davy had been ill. The men 
were busy on the farm, too busy to be taken off for flower-gardening. 
Barbara had said one day that it was a pity the beds were not put 
to rights; and now Jasper was attending to her wishes during 
her absence. Mr. Jordan was out. He had gone forth with his 
hammer, and there was no telling when he would return. Eve dis- 
liked being alone. She must talk tosome one. She brushed her 
beautiful hair, looked in the glass, adjusted a scarf round her shoul- 
ders, and in a coquettish way tripped into the garden and began to 
pick the flowers, peeping at Jasper out of the corners of her eyes, 
to see if he were observing her. He, however, paid no attention 
to what she was doing. In a fit of impatience, she flung the auri- 
culas and polyanthus she had picked on the path, and threw herself 
pouting into the nearest garden seat. 

‘Mr. Jasper!’ she called; ‘are you so mightily busy that you 
cannot afford me a word?’ 

‘I am always and altogether at your service, dear Miss Eve.’ 

‘Why have you taken togardening? Are you fond of flowers ?’ 

‘I am devoted to flowers.’ 
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‘SoamI. I pick them.’ 

‘And throw them away,’ said Jasper, stooping and collecting 
those she had strewn on the path. 

‘Well—I have not the patience to garden. I leave all that 
to Barbara and old Christopher. I wish things generally, gardens 
included, would go along without giving trouble. I wish my sister 
were home.’ 

‘To relieve you of all responsibility and trouble.’ 

‘I hate trouble,’ said Eve, frankly, ‘and responsibility is like 
a burr in one’s clothes—detestable. There! you are laughing at 
me, Mr. Jasper.’ 

‘I am not laughing; I am sighing.’ 

‘Oh, you are always sad.’ 

‘I do not like to hear you talk in this manner. You cannot 
expect to have your sister at your elbow throughout life, to fan off 
all the flies that tease you.’ 

‘If I have not Bab, I shall have some one else.’ 

‘Miss Barbara might marry—and then——’ 

‘Barbara marry!’ exclaimed Eve, and clapped her hands. 
‘The idea is too absurd. Who would marry her? She is a dear, 
darling girl ; but——’ 

‘But what, missie ?’ 

‘I dare say I shall marry.’ 

‘Miss Eve! listen to me. It is most likely that you will be 
married some day; but what then? You will have a thousand 
more cares on your shoulders than you have now, duties you will 
be forced to bear, troubles which will encompass you on all sides.’ 

‘Do you know,’ said Eve, with a twinkling face, and a sly look 
in her eyes, ‘do you know, Mr. Jasper, I don’t think I shall marry 
for ever so long. But I have a glorious scheme in my head. As 
my money is gone, if anything should happen to us, I should dearly 
like to go on the stage. That would be simply splendid!’ 

‘The young crows,’ said Jasper gravely, ‘live on the dew of 
heaven, and then they are covered with a soft shining down. After 
awhile the old birds bring them carrion, and when they have 
tasted flesh, they no longer have any liking for dew. Then the 
black feathers sprout, then only.’ He raised his dark eyes to those 
of Eve, and said in a deep, vibrating voice, ‘I would have this sweet 
fledgling sit still in her beautiful Morwell nest, and drink only the 
sparkling drops that fall into her mouth from the finger of God. 


I cannot bear to think of her growing black feathers, and hopping 
about—a carrion crow,’ 
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Eve fidgeted on her seat. She had thrust her pretty feet before 
her, clad in white stockings and blue leather slippers, one on the 
other; she crossed and recrossed them impatiently. 

‘I donot like you to talk to me like this. I am tired of living 
in the wilds where one sees nobody, and where I can never go to 
theatre or concert or ball. I should—oh, I should like to live in 
a town!’ 

‘You are a child, Miss Eve, and think and talk like a child 
But the time is coming when you must put away childish things, 
and face life seriously.’ 

‘It is not wicked to want to go toa town. There is no harm 
in dreaming that I am an actress. Oh!’ she exclaimed, held up 
her hands, and laughed, ‘ that would be too delightful!’ 

‘What has put this mad fancy into your head ?’ 

‘Two or three things. I will confide in you, dear Mr. Jasper, 
if you can spare the time to listen. This morning, as I had 
nothing to do, and no one to talk to, I thought I would search the 
garrets here. I have never been over them, and they are extensive. 
Barbara has always dissuaded me from going up there because they 
are so dusty and hung with cobwebs. There is such a lot of rub- 
bish heaped up and packed away in the attics. I don’t believe 
that Barbara knows what is there. I don’t fancy papa does. Well! 
I went up to-day and found treasures.’ 

‘Pray, what treasures ?’ 

‘Barbara is away, and there is no one to scold. There are 
boxes there, and old chairs, all kinds of things ; some are so heavy 
I could hardly move them. I could not get them back into their 
places again, if I were to try.’ 

‘So you threw the entire garret into disorder ?’ 

‘Pretty well, but I will send up one of the men or maids to 
tidy it before Barbara comes home. Behind an old broken win- 
nowing machine—fancy a winnowing machine up there !—and 
under a pile of old pans and bottomless crocks is a chest, to which 
I got with infinite trouble, and not till I was very hot and dirty. 
I found it was locked, but the rust had eaten through the hinges, 
or the nails fastening them; and after working the lid about 
awhile I was able to lift it. What do you suppose I found 
inside ?’ 

‘I cannot guess.’ 

‘No, Iam sure you cannot. Wait—go on with your garden- 
ing. I will bring you one of my treasures.’ 

She darted into the house, and after a few minutes Jasper heard 
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a tinkling as of brass. Then Eve danced out to him, laughing 
and shaking a tambourine. 

‘I suppose it belonged to you or Miss Jordan when you were 
children, and was stowed away under the mistaken impression 
that you had outgrown toys.’ 

‘No, Mr. Jasper, it never belonged to either Barbara or me. 
I never had one. Barbara gave me everything of her own I wanted. 
I could not have forgotten this. .I would have played with it till 
I had broken the parchment and shaken out all the little bells.’ 

‘Give it tome. I will tighten the parchment, and then you 
can drum on it with your fingers.’ He took the instrument from 
her, and strained the cover. ‘Do you know, Miss Eve, how to use 
a tambourine ?’ 

‘No. I shake it, and then all the little bells tingle.’ 

‘Yes, but you also tap the drum. You want music as an 
accompaniment, and to that you dance with this toy.’ 

‘How do you mean ?’ | 

‘I will show you how I have seen it played by Italian and 
gipsy girls.’ He took the tambourine, and singing a lively dance 
air struck the drum and clinked the brasses. He danced before 
Eve gravely, with graceful movements. 

‘That is it!’ cried Eve, with eyes that flashed with delight, 
and with feet that itched to dance. ‘Oh! give it me back. I 
understand thoroughly now, thank you—thank you so heartily, 
dear Mr. Jasper. And now—I have not done. Come up into the 
garret when I call.’ 

‘What for? To help you to make more rummage, and find 
more toys ?’ 

‘No; I want you to push the winnowing machine back, and to 
make order in the litter I have created.’ 

Jasper nodded good-humouredly. 

Then Eve, rattling her tambourine over her head, ran in; and 
Jasper resumed his work at the flower-beds. Barbara’s heliotrope, 
from which she so often wore a fragrant flower, had not been planted 
many weeks. It was straggling, and needed pinning down. Her 
seedling asters had not been pricked out in a bed, and they were 
crowding each other in their box. He took them out and divided 
their interlaced roots. 

‘Mr. Jasper!’ A little face was peeping out of the small win- 
dow in the gable that lighted the attic. He looked up, waved his 
hand, and laid down the young asters with a sigh, but covered their 
roots with earth before leaving them. 


Then he washed his hands at the Abbot’s Well, and slowly 
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ascended the stair to the attic. It was a newel stone flight, very 
narrow, in the thickness of the wall. 

When he reached the top he threw up a trap in the floor, and 
pushed his head through. 

Then, indeed, he was surprised. The inconsiderate Eve had 
taken some candle ends and stuck them on the binding beam of 
the roof, and lighted them. They cast a yellow radiance through 
the vast space, without illumining its recesses, All was indistinct 
save within the radius of a few feet around the candles. In the 
far-off blackness was one silvery grey square of light—the little 
gable window. On the floor the rafter cast its shadow as a bar 
of ink. 

Jasper was not surprised at the illumination, though vexed at 
the careless manner in which Eve had created it. What surprised 
him was the appearance of the young girl. She was transfigured. 
She was dressed in a saffron-yellow skirt with a crimson lattice 
of ribbon over it, fastened with bows, and covered with spangles. 
She wore a crimson velvet bodice, glittering with gold lace and 
bullion thread embroidery. But her eyes sparkled brighter than 
the tarnished spangles. 

The moment Jasper’s head appeared through the trap in the 
floor, she struck the timbrel, and clattered the jingles, and danced 
and laughed. Then seeing how amazed he was she skipped 
coquettishly towards him, rattled her drum in his ear, and danced 
back again under her row of candles. She had caught the very 
air he had sung recently, when showing her how to manage the 
instrument. She had heard it that once, but she had seized the 
melody, and she sang it, and varied it after her own caprice, but 
without losing the leading thread, and always coming back to the 
burden with a similar set gesture of arms and feet, and stroke of 
drum and clash of bells. Then, all at once, one of the candles fell 
over on the rafter and dropped tothe floor. Eve brought her 
tambourine down with a crash and jangle; Jasper sprang forward, 
and extinguished the candle with his foot. 

‘There! Is not this witchcraft ?’ exclaimed Eve. ‘Go down 
through the trap again, Mr. Jasper, and I will rejoin you. Nota 
word to papa, or to Barbie when she returns.’ 

‘I will not go till the candles are put out and the risk of 
a fire is past. You can see by the window to take off this 
trumpery.” 

‘Trumpery! Oh, Mr. Jasper! Trumpery!’ she exclaimed in 
an injured, disappointed tone. 
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‘Call it what you will. Where did you find it ?’ 

‘In yonder box. Thereis more in it. Do go now, Mr. Jasper ; 
I will put out the candles—I will, honour bright.’ 

The bailiff descended, and resumed his work with the asters. 
He smiled, and yet was vexed at Eve’s giddiness. It was impossible 
to be angry with her, she was but achild. It was hard not to look 
with apprehension to her future. 

Suddenly he stood up and listened. He heard the clatter of 
horse’s hoofs in the lane. Who could be coming? The evening 
had closed in. The sun was set. It was not dark so near mid- 
summer, but dusk. He went hastily from the garden into the lane, 
and saw the young groom urging on his fagged horse, and leading 
another by the bridle, with a lady’s saddle on it. 

‘Where is your mistress? Is anything the matter ?’ 

‘ Nothing,’ answered the lad. ‘She is behind. In taking off 
her glove she lost her ring, and now I must get a lantern to look 
for it.’ 

‘Nelly ’—that was the horse—‘is tired. Iwill get a light and 
run back. Whereabouts is she ?’ 

‘Oh, not a thousand yards from the edge of the moor. The 
doctor rode with us part of the way from Tavistock. After he left, 
Miss Barbara took off her glove and lost her ring. She won’t leave 
the spot till it be found.’ 

‘Goin. I will take the light to her. Tell the cook to pre- 
pare supper. Miss Jordan must be tired and hungry.’ 


CHAPTER XIX. 


BARBARA’S RING. 


JASPER quickly got the lantern out of the stable, and lighted the 
candle in the kitchen. Then he ran with it along the rough, stone- 
strewn lane, between walls of moor-stone, till he came to the moor. 
He followed the track rather than road which traversed it. With 
evening, clouds had gathered and much obscured the light. Never- 
theless, the north was full of fine silvery haze, against which stood 
up the curious conical hill of Brent Tor, crowned with its little 
church. 

When suddenly Jasper came up to Miss Jordan, he took her 
unawares. She was stooping, searching the ground, and, in her 
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dark-green riding-habit, he had mistaken her for a gorse bush. 
When he arrived with the lantern she rose abruptly, and on recog- 
nising the young man the riding-whip dropped from her hand. 

‘Mr. Jasper!’ she exclaimed. 

‘Miss Barbara!’ 

They stood still looking at each other in the twilight. One of 
her white hands was gloveless. 

‘What has brought you here?’ asked Barbara, stooping and 
picking up her whip with one hand, and gathering her habit with 
the other. 

‘I heard that you had lost something.’ 

‘Yes; I was thoughtless. I was warm, and I hastily whisked 
off my glove that I might pass my hand over my brow, and I felt 
as I plucked the glove away that my aunt’s ring came off. It was 
not a good fit. I was so foolish, so unnerved, that I let drop the 
glove—and now can find neither. The ring, I suspect, is in the 
glove, but I cannot find that. So I sent on Johnny Ostler for the 
lantern. I supposed he would return with it.’ 

‘I took the liberty of coming myself. He is a boy and tired 
with his long journey; besides, the horses have to be attended to. 
I hope you are not displeased.’ 

‘On the contrary,’ she replied, in her frank, kindly tone, ‘I am 
glad to see you. When one has been from home a long distance, 
it is pleasant to meet a messenger from home to say how all are.’ 

‘And it is pleasant for the messenger to bring good tidings. 
Mr. Jordan is well; Miss Eve happy as a butterfly in summer over 
a clover field.’ 

If it had not been dusk, and Barbara had not turned her head 
aside, Jasper would have seen a change in her face. She suddenly 
bowed herself and recommenced her search. 

‘I am very, very sorry,’ she said, in a low tone, ‘I am not able 
to be a pleasant messenger to you. I am > She half raised 
herself, her voice was full of sympathy. ‘Iam more sorry than I 
can say.’ 

He made no reply; he had not, perhaps, expected much. He 
threw the light of the lantern along the ground, and began to search 
for the glove. 

‘You are carrying something,’ he said; ‘let me relieve you, 
Miss Jordan.’ . 

‘It is—your violin.’ 

‘Miss Barbara! how kind, how good! You have carried it 
all the way ?’ 
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‘Not at all. Johnny Ostler had it most part. Then Mr. 
Coyshe carried it. The boy could not take it at the same time 
that he led my horse; you understand that?’ Her voice became 
cold, her pride was touched; she did not choose that he should 
know the truth. 

‘But you thought of bringing it.’ 

‘Not at all. Your father insisted on its being taken from his 
house. The boy has the rest of your things, as many as could be 
carried.’ 

Nothing further was said. They searched together for the 
glove. They were forced to search closely together, because the 
lantern cast but a poor light round. Where the glare did fall, 
there the tiny white clover leaves, fine moor grass, small delicately 
shaped flowers of the milkwort, white and blue, seemed a newly 
discovered little world of loveliness. But Barbara had other matters 
to consider, and scarcely noticed the beauty. She was not sus- 
ceptible as Eve to the beautiful and picturesque. She was looking 
for her glove, but her thoughts were not wholly concerned with 
the glove and ring. 

‘Mr. Jasper, I saw your father.’ She spoke ina low voice, 
their heads were not far asunder. ‘I told him where you 
were.” 

‘Miss Barbara, did he say anything to you about me? Did 
he say anything about the—the loss of the money ?’ 

‘He refused to hear about you. He would hardly listen to a 
word I said.’ 

‘Did he tell you who took the money ?’ 

‘No.’ She paused. ‘ Why should he? I know—it was you——’ 

Jasper sighed. 

‘I can see,’ pursued Barbara, ‘that you were hard tried. I 
know that you had no happy home, that you had no mother, and 
that your father may have been harsh and exacting ; but—but——’ 
her voice shook. ‘Excuse me, I am tired, and anxious about my 
ring. Itisa sapphire surrounded with diamonds. I cannot speak 
much. I ought not to have put the ring on my finger till the 
hoop had been reduced. It was a very pretty ring.’ 

Then the search was continued in silence, without result. 

‘Excuse me,’ she said, after a while, ‘I may seem engrossed 
in my loss and regardless of your disappointment. I expected 
that your father would have been eager to forgive you. The father 
of the prodigal in the Gospel ran to meet his repentant son. I am 
sure—I am sure you are repentant.’ 
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‘I will do all in my power to redress the wrong that has been 
done,’ said Jasper, calmly. 

‘I entreated Mr. Babb to be generous, to relax his severity, 
and to send you his blessing. But I could not win a word of kind- 
ness for you, Mr. Jasper, not a word of hope and love!’ 

‘Oh, Miss Jordan, how good and kind you are!’ 

‘Mr. Jasper,’ she said, in a soft tremulous voice, ‘ I would take 
the journey readily over again. I would ride back at once, and 
alone over the moor, if I thought that would win the word for you. 
I believe, I trust, you are repentant, and I would do all in my 
power to strengthen your good resolution, and save your soul.’ 

Then she touched a gorse bush and made her hand smart with 
the prickles. She put the ungloved hand within the radius of the 
light, and tried to see and remove the spines. 

‘Never mind,’ she said, forcing a laugh. ‘The ring, not the 
prickles, is of importance now. If I do not find it to-night, I shall 
send out all the men to-morrow, and promise a reward to quicken 
their interest and sharpen their eyes.’ 

She put her fingers where most wounded to her lips. Then, 
thinking that she had said too much, shown too great a willing- 
ness to help Jasper, she exclaimed, ‘ Our holy religion requires us 
to do our utmost for the penitent. There is joy in heaven over 
one sinner that is contrite.’ 

‘I have found your glove,’ exclaimed Jasper, joyously. He 
rose and held up a dogskin riding-glove with gauntlet. 

‘Feel inside if the ring be there,’ said Barbara. ‘I cannot do 
so myself, one hand is engaged with my whip and skirt.’ 

‘I can feel it—the hoop—through the leather.’ 

‘I am so glad, so much obliged to you, Mr. Jasper.’ She held 
out her white hand with the ring finger extended. ‘Please put it 
in place, and I will close my fist till I reach home.’ 

She made the request without thought, considering only that 
she had her whip and gathered habit in her right, gloved hand. 

Jasper opened the lantern and raised it. The diamonds spar- 
kled. ‘Yes, that is my ring,’ said Barbara. 

He set the lantern on a stone, a slab of white felspar that lay 
on the grass. Then he lightly held her hand with his left, and 
with the right placed the ring on her finger. 

But the moment it was in place and his fingers held it there a 
shock of terror and shame went to Barbara’s heart. What incon- 
siderateness had she been guilty of! The reflection of the light 
from the white felspar was in their faces. In a moment, unable 
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to control herself, Barbara burst into tears. Jasper stooped and 
kissed the fingers he held. 

She started back, snatched her hand from him, clenched her 
fist, and struck her breast with it. ‘How dare you! You—you 
—the escaped convict! Go on; I will follow. You have in- 
sulted me.’ 

He obeyed. But as he walked back to Morwell ahead of her, 
he was not cast down. Eve, in the garret, had that day opened a 
coffer and made adiscovery. He, too, on the down, had wrenched 
open for one moment a fast-closed heart, had looked in, and 
made a discovery. 

When Barbara reached her home she rushed to her room, where 
she threw herself on her bed, and beat and beat again, with her 
fists, her head and breast, and said, ‘I hate—I hate and despise 
myself! I hate—oh, how I hate myself!’ 


CHAPTER XX. 
PERPLEXITY. 


BarbaRA was roused early next morning by Eve ; Eve had overslept 
herself when she ought to be up ; she woke and rose early when 
another hour of rest would have been a boon of rest to poor Bar- 
bara. The sisters occupied adjoining rooms that communicated, 
and the door was always open between them. When Eve was 
awake she would not suffer her sister to sleep on. She stooped 
over her and kissed her closed eyes till she woke. Eve had thrown 
open the window, and the sweet fresh air blew in. The young 
girl was not more than half dressed. She stood by Barbara’s bed 
with her lovely hair dishevelled about her head, forming a halo of 
red-gold glory to her face. That face was lovely with its delicate 
roses of health and happiness, and the blue eyes twinkling in it 
full of life and fun. Her neck was exposed. She folded her 
slender arms round Barbara’s head and shook it, and kissed again, 
till the tired, sleep-stupefied girl awoke. 

‘I cannot sleep this lovely morning,’ said Eve; then, with true 
feminine non-sequitur: ‘So you must get up, Barbie.’ 

‘Oh, Eve, is it time?’ Barbara sat up in bed instantly wide 


awake. Her sister seated herself on the side of the bed and laid 
her hand in her lap. 
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‘Eve!’ exclaimed Barbara, suddenly, ‘ what have you there— 
on your finger? Who gave you that ?’ 

‘It is a ring, Bab. Is it not beautiful—a forget-me-not of 
turquoise set in a circlet of gold?’ 

‘Who gave it you, Eve ?’ 

‘A pixy gift!’ laughed the girl, carelessly. 

‘This will not do. You must answer me. Where did you 
get it ?’ 

‘I found it, Barbie.’ 

‘Found it—where ?’ 

‘Where are forget-me-nots usually found?’ Then hastily, 
before her sister could speak, ‘But what a lovely ring you have 
got on your pin-cushion, Bab! Mine cannot compare withit. Is 
that the ring I heard the maids say you lost ?’ 

‘Yes, dear.’ 

‘How did you recover it? Who found it for you?’ 

‘ Jasper.’ 

Eve turned her ring on her finger. 

‘My darling,’ said Barbara, ‘ you have not been candid with 
me about that ring. Did Dr. Coyshe give it to you?’ 

‘Dr. Coyshe! Oh, Barbara, that ever you should think of me 
as aspiring to be Mrs. Squash !’ 

‘When did you get the ring ?’ 

‘Yesterday.’ 

‘Who gave it to you? You must tell me.’ 

‘T have already told you—I found it by the wood, as truly as 
you found yours on the down.’ 

Suddenly Barbara started, and her heart beat fast. 

‘Eve !—where is the ribbon and your mother’s ring? You 
used to have that ring always in your bosom. Where is it? Have 
you parted with that ?’ 

Eve’s colour rose, flushing face and throat and bosom. 

‘Oh, darling!’ exclaimed Barbara, ‘ answer me truly. To whom 
have you given that ring ?’ 

‘I have not given it ; I have lost it. You must not be angry 
with me, Bab. You lost yours.’ Eve’s eyes sank as she spoke, 
and her voice faltered. 

The elder sister did not speak for a moment; she looked hard 
at Eve, who stood up and remained before her in a pretty peni- 
tential attitude, but unable to meet her eye. 

Barbara considered. Whom could her sister have met ? There 
was no one, absolutely no one she could think of, if Mr, Coyshe 
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were set aside, but Jasper. Now Barbara had disapproved of the 
way in which Eve ran after Jasper before she departed for Ash- 
burton. She had remonstrated, but she knew that her remon- 
strances carried small weight. Eve was a natural coquette. She 
loved to be praised, admired, made much of. The life at Morwell 
was dull, and Eve sought society of any sort where she could chatter 
and attract admiration and provoke a compliment. Eve had not 
made any secret of her liking for Jasper, but Barbara had not 
thought there was anything serious in the liking. It was a child’s 
fancy. But then, she considered, would any man’s heart be able 
to withstand the pretty wiles of Eve? Was it possible for Jasper 
to be daily associated with this fairy creature and not love her? 

‘Eve,’ said Barbara, gravely, ‘it is of no use trying conceal- 
ment with me. I know who gave you the ring. I know more 
than you suppose.’ 

‘ Jasper has been telling tales,’ exclaimed Eve. 

Barbara winced, but did not speak. 

Eve supposed that Jasper had informed her sister about the 
meeting with Watt on the Raven Rock. 

‘Are you going to sleep again?’ asked Eve, as Barbara 
had cast herself back on her pillow with the face in it. The elder 
sister shook her head and made a sign with her hand to be left 
alone. 

When Barbara was nearly dressed, Eve stole on tiptoe out of 
her own room into that of her sister. She was uneasy at Barbara’s 
silence; she thought her sister was hurt and offended with her. 
So she stepped behind her, put her arms round her waist, as Bar- 
bara stood before the mirror, and her head over her sister’s shoulder, 
partly that she might kiss her cheek, partly also that she might 
see her own face in the glass and contrast it with that of Barbara. 
‘You are not cross with me?’ she said coaxingly. 

‘No, Eve; no one can be cross with you.’ She turned and 
kissed her passionately. ‘Darling! you must give back the little 
ring and recover that of your mother.’ 

‘It is impossible,’ answered Eve. 

‘Then I must do what I can for you,’ said Barbara. Barbara 
was resolved what todo. She would speak to her father, if neces- 
sary; but before that she must have a word on the matter with 
Jasper. It was impossible to tolerate an attachment and secret 
engagement between him and her sister. 

She sought an opportunity of speaking privately to the young 
man, and easily found one. But when they were together alone, 
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she discovered that it was not easy to approach the topic that was 
uppermost in her mind. 

‘I was very tired last night, Mr. Jasper,’ she said, ‘ overtired, 
and I am hardly myself this morning. The loss of my aunt, the 
funeral, the dividing of her poor little treasures, and then the 
lengthy ride, upset me. It was very ridiculous of me last night 
to cry, but a girl takes refuge in tears when overspent, it relieves 
and even refreshes her.’ 

Then she hesitated and looked down. But Barbara had a strong 
will, and when she had made up her mind to do what she believed 
to be right, allowed no weakness to interfere with the execution. 

‘And now I want to speak about something else. I must beg 
you will not encourage Eve. She is a child, thoughtless and foolish.’ 

‘Yes; she should be kept more strictly guarded. I do not 
encourage her. I regret her giddiness, and give her good advice, 
which she casts to the winds. Excuse my saying it, but you and 
Mr. Jordan are spoiling the child.’ 

‘My father and I spoil Eve! That is not possible.’ 

‘You think so; Idonot. The event will prove which is right, 
Miss Jordan.’ 

Barbara was annoyed. What right had Jasper to dictate how 
Eve was to be treated ? 

‘That ring,’ began Barbara, and halted. 

‘It is not lost again, surely!’ said Jasper. 

Barbara frowned. ‘Iam not alluding to my ring which you 
found along with my glove, but to that which you gave to Eve.’ 

‘I gave her no ring; I do not understand you.’ 

‘It isa pretty little thing and a toy. Of course you only gave 
it her as such; but it was unwise.’ 

‘I repeat, I gave her no ring, Miss Jordan.’ 

‘She says that she found it; but it is most improbable.’ 

Jasper laughed, not cheerfully ; there was always a sadness in 
his laughter. ‘ You have made a great mistake, Miss Jordan. It 
is true that your sister found the ring. That is, I conclude she 
did, as yesterday she found a chest in the garret full of old mas- 
querading rubbish, and a tambourine, and I know not what besides.’ 

A load was taken off Barbara’s mind. So Eve had not deceived 
her. 

‘She showed me a number of her treasures,’ said Jasper. ‘No 
doubt whatever that she found the ring along with the other 
trumpery.’ 

Barbara’s face cleared. She drew a long breath. ‘ Why did 
not Eve tell me all?’ she said. 
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‘ Because,’ answered the young man, ‘she was afraid you would 
be angry with her for getting the old tawdry stuff out of the box, 
and she asked me not to tell you of it. Now I have betrayed her 
confidence, I must leave to you, Miss Jordan, to make my peace 
with Miss Eve.’ 

‘She has also lost something that hung round her throat.’ 

‘Very likely. She was, for once, hard at work in the garret, 
moving boxes and hampers. It is lying. somewhere on the floor. 
If you wish it I will search for her ornament, and hope my success 
will be equal to that of last night.’ He looked down at her hand. 
The ring was not onit. She observed his glance and said coldly— 

‘My ring does not fit me, and I shall reserve it till I am old, or 
till I find some young lady friend to whom I must make a wedding 
present.’ Then she turned away. She walked across the Abbot’s 
Meadow, through which the path led to the rocks, because she 
knew that Eve had gone in that direction. Before long she en- 
countered her sister returning with a large bunch of foxgloves in 
her hand. 

‘Do look, Bab!’ exclaimed Eve, ‘is not thisa splendid sceptre ? 
A wild white foxglove with thirty-seven bells on it.’ 

‘Eve!’ said Barbara, her honest face alight with pleasure ; ‘ my 
dearest, I was wrong to doubt you. I know now where you found 
the ring, and I am not in the least cross about it. There, kiss and 
make peace.’ 

‘I wish the country folk had a prettier name for the foxglove 
than flop-a-dock,’ said Eve. 

‘My dear,’ said Barbara, ‘ you shall show me the pretty things 
you have found in the attic.’ 

*What—Bab ?’ 

‘I know all about it. Jasper has proved a traitor.’ 

‘ What has he told you?’ 

‘He has told me where you found the turquoise ring, together 
with a number of fancy-ball dresses.’ 

Eve was silent. A struggle went on in her innocent heart. 
She hated falsehood. It pained her to deceive her sister, who had 
such perfect faithin her. She felt inclined to tell her all, yet she 
dared not do so. In her heart she longed to hear more of Martin. 
She remembered his handsome face, his flattering and tender words, 
the romance of that night. No! she could not tell Barbara. 

‘We will go together into the garret,’ said Barbara, ‘and search 
for your mother’s ring. It will easily be found by the blue ribbon 
to which it is attached.’ 
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Then Eve laughed, held her sister at arms’ length, thrusting the 
great bunch of purple and white foxgloves against her shoulder, so 
that their tall heads nodded by her cheek and ear. ‘No, Bab, 
sweet, I did not find the ring in the chest with the gay dresses. 
I did not lose the ring of my mother’s in the loft.. I tell you the 
truth, but I tell you no more.’ 

‘Oh, Eve!’ Barbara’s colour faded. ‘Whowasit? I implore 
you, if you love me, tell me.’ 

‘I love you dearly, but no.’ She curtsied. ‘Find out if you 


can.’ Then she tripped away, waving her foxgloves. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THE SCYTHE OF TIME. 


‘My papa! my darling papa!’ Eve burst into her father’s room. 
‘I want you much to do something forme. Mr. Jasper is so kind. 
He has promised to have a game of bowls with me this evening 
on the lawn, and the grass is not mown.’ 

‘Well, dear, get it mown,’ said Mr. Jordan, dreamily. 

‘But there is no man about, and old Davy is in bed. What 
am I to do?’ 

‘ Wait till to-morrow.’ 

‘I cannot; I shall die of impatience. I have set my heart on 
a game of bowls. Do you not see, papa, that the weather may 
change in the night and spoil play for to-morrow ?’ 

‘Then what do you wish ?’ 

‘Oh! my dear papa,’ Eve nestled into his arms, ‘I don’t want 
much, only that you would cut the grass forme. It really will 
not take you ten minutes. I will promise to sweep up what is cut.’ 

‘I am engaged, Eve, on a very delicate test.’ 

‘So am I, papa.’ 

Mr. Ignatius Jordan looked up at her with dull surprise in 
his eyes. 

‘I mean, papa, that if you really love me you will jump up and 
mow the grass. If you don’t love me you will go on muddling 
with those minerals and chemicals.’ 

The gaunt old man stood up. Eve knew her power over him. 
She could make him obey her slightest caprice. She ran before 
him to the gardener’s tool-house and brought him the scythe. 
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In the quadrangle was a grass plat, and on this Eve had de- 
cided to play her game. 

‘All the balls are here except the Jack,’ said she. ‘I shall 
have to rummage everywhere for the blackamoor; I can’t think 
where he can be.’ Then she ran into the house in quest of the 
missing ball. 

The grass had been left to grow all spring and had not been 
cut at all, so that it wasrank. Mr. Jordan did not well know how 
to wield ascythe. He tried, and met with so little success that he 
suspected the blade was blunt. Accordingly he went to the tool- 
house for the hone, and, standing the scythe up with the handle 
on the swath, tried to sharpen the blade. 

The grass was of the worst possible quality. The quadrangle 
was much in shadow. The plots were so exhausted that little 
grew except daisy and buttercup. Jasper had already told 
Barbara to have the wood-ashes thrown on the plots, and had 
promised to see that they were limed in winter. Whilst Mr. 
Jordan was honing the scythe slowly and clumsily Barbara came 
to him. She was surprised to see him thus engaged. Lean, hag- 
gard, with deep-sunken eyes and hollow cheeks, he lacked but 
the hour-glass to make him stand as the personification of Time. 
He was in an ill-humour at having been disturbed and set to an 
uncongenial task, though his ill-humour was not directed towards 
Eve. Barbara was always puzzled by her father. That he suffered, 
she saw, but she could not make out of what and where he suffered, 
and he resented inquiry. There were times when his usually 
dazed look was exchanged for one of keenness, when his eyes 
glittered with a feverish anxiety, and he seemed to be watching 
and expecting with eye and ear something or some person that 
never came. At table he was without conversation ; he sat morose, 
lost in his own thoughts, till roused by an observation addressed 
to him. His temper was uncertain. Often, as he observed 
nothing, he took offence at nothing; but occasionally small 
matters roused and unreasonably irritated him. An uneasy 
apprehension in Barbara’s mind would not be set at rest. She 
feared that her father’s brain was disturbed, and that at any time, 
without warning, he might break out into some wild, unreason- 
able, possibly dreadful, act, proclaiming to every one that what 
she dreaded in secret had come to pass—total derangement. Of 
late his humour had been especially changeful, but his eldest 
daughter sought to convince herself that this could be accounted 
for by distress at the loss of Eve’s dowry. 
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Barbara asked her father why he was mowing the grass plot, 
and when he told her that Eve had asked him to do so that she 
might play bowls that evening on it, she remonstrated, ‘ Whom is 
she to play with ?’ _ 

‘ Jasper Babb has promised her a game. I suppose you and I 
will be dragged out to make up a party.’ 

‘Oh, papa, there is no necessity for your mowing! You do 
not understand a scythe. Now you are honing the wrong way, 
blunting, not sharpening, the blade.’ 

‘Of course Iam wrong. I never do right in your eyes.’ 

‘My dear father,’ said Barbara, hurt at the injustice of the 
remark, ‘ that is not true.’ 

‘Then why are you always watching me? I cannot walk in 
the garden, I cannot go out of the door, I cannot eat a meal, but 
your eyes are on me. Is there anything very frightful about me— 
anything very extraordinary? No—it is not that. I can read 
the thoughts in your head. You are finding fault with me. I 
am not doing useful work. I am wasting valuable hours over 
empty pursuits. 1 am eating what disagrees with me, too much, 
or too little. Understand this, once for all. I hate to be watched. 
Here is a case in point—a proof, if one were needed. I came out 
here to cut this grass, and at once you are after me. You have 
spied my proceedings. I must not do this. If I sharpen the 
scythe I am all in the wrong, blunting the blade.’ 

The tears filled Barbara’s eyes. 

‘I am told nothing,’ continued Mr. Jordan. ‘ Everything I 
ought to know is kept concealed from me, and you whisper about 
me behind my back to Jasper and Mr. Coyshe.’ 

‘ Indeed, indeed, dear papa E 

‘It is true. I have seen you talking to Jasper, and I know it 
was about me. What were you trying to worm out of him about 
me? And so with the doctor. You rode with him all the way 
from Tavistock to the Down the other day; my left ear was 
burning that afternoon. What did it burn for? Because I was 
being discussed. I object to being made the topic of discussion. 
Then, when you parted with the doctor, Jasper Babb ran out to 
meet you, that you might learn from him how I had behaved, 
what I had done, whilst you were away. I have no rest in my 
own house because of your prying eyes. Will you go now and 
leave me ?’ 

‘I will go now, certainly,’ said Barbara, with a gulp in -her 
throat, and swimming eyes. 
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‘Stay!’ he said, as she turned. He stood leaning his elbow 
on the head of the scythe, balancing it awkwardly. ‘I was told 
nothing of your visit to Buckfastleigh. You told Eve, and you told 
Jasper—but I, who am most concerned, only heard about it by a 
side-wind. You brought Jasper his fiddle, and when I asked how 
he had got it, Eve told me. You visited his father. Well! am I 
nobody that I am to be kept in the dark ?’ 

‘I have nothing of importance to tell,’ said Barbara, ‘It is 
true I saw Mr. Babb, but he would not let me inside his house.’ 

‘Tell me, what did that man say about the money ?’ 

‘I do not think there is any chance of his paying unless he be 
compelled. He has satisfied his conscience. He put the money 
away for you, and as it did not reach you the loss is yours, and 
you must bear it.’ 

‘But, good heavens! that is no excuse at all. The base 
hypocrite! He is a worse thief than the man who stole the 
money. He should sell the fields he bought with my loan.’ 

‘They were fields useful to him for the stretching of the cloth 
he wove in his factory.’ 

‘Are you trying to justify him for withholding payment ?’ 
asked Mr. Jordan. ‘He isa hypocrite. What was he to cry out 
against the strange blood, and to curse it ?—he, Ezekiel Babb, in 
whose veins ran fraud and guile ?’ 

Barbara looked wonderingly at him through the veil of tears 
that obscured her sight. What did he mean? 

‘He is an old man, papa, but hard as iron. He has white 
hair, but none of the reverence which clings to age attaches to 
him.’ 

‘White hair!’ Mr. Jordan turned the scythe, and with the 
point aimed at, missed, aimed at again, and cut down a white- 
seeded dandelion in the grass. ‘That is white, but the neck is 
soft, even if the head be hard,’ said Mr. Jordan, pointing to the 
dandelion. ‘I wish that were his head, and I had cut through 
his neck. But then > he seemed to fall into a bewildered 
state—‘ the blood should run red—run, run, dribble, over the 
edge, red. This is milky, but acrid.’ He recovered himself. ‘I 
have only cut down a head of dandelion.’ He reversed the scythe 
again, and stood leaning his arm on the back of the blade, and 
staying the handle against his knee. 

‘My dear father, had you not better put the scythe away ?’ 

‘Why should I dothat? I have done no harm with it. No 
one can set on me for what I have cut with it—only a white old 
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head of dandelion with a soft neck. Think—if it had been 
Ezekiel Babb’s head sticking out of the grass, with the white hair 
about it, and the sloe-black wicked eyes, and with one cut of the 
scythe—swish, it had tumbled over, with the stalk upwards, bleed- 
ing, bleeding, and the eyes were in the grass, and winking 
because the daisies teased them and made them water.’ 

Barbara was distressed. She must change the current of his 
thoughts. To do this she caught at the first thing that came into 
her head. 

‘Papa! I will tell you what Mr. Coyshe was talking to me 
about. It is quite right, as you say, that you should know all; 
it is proper that nothing should be kept from you.’ 

‘It is hardly big enough,’ said Mr. Jordan. 

‘What, papa?’ 

‘The dandelion. I can’t feel towards it as if it were Mr. 
Babb’s. head.’ 

‘Papa,’ said Barbara, speaking rapidly, and eager to divert his 
mind into another channel, ‘papa, dear, do you know that the 
doctor is much attached to our pet ?’ 

‘It could not be otherwise. Every one loves Eve; if they do 
not, they deserve to die.’ 

‘Papa! He told me as much as that. He admires her 
greatly, and would dearly like to propose for her; but, though I 
do not suppose he is bashful, he is not quite sure that she cares 
for him.’ 

‘Eve shall have whom she will. If she does not like Coyshe, 
she shall have any one else.’ 

‘Then he hinted that, though he had no doubt he would make 
himself a great name in his profession, and in time be very 
wealthy, that yet he could not afford as he is now circumstanced 
to marry a wife without means.’ 

‘There! there!’ exclaimed Mr. Jordan, becoming again 
excited. ‘See how the wrong done by Ezekiel Babb is beginning 
to work. There is a future, a fine future offering for my child, 
but she cannot accept it. The gate is open, but she may not pass 
through, because she has not the toll-money in her hand.’ 

‘ Are you sure, papa, that Mr. Coyshe would make Eve happy ?’ 

‘I am sure of it. What is this place for her? She should 
be in the world, be seen and received, and shine. Here she is 
like one hidden in a nook. She must be brought out, she must 
be admired by all.’ 

*I do not think Eve cares for him,’ 
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But her father did not hear her; he went on, and as he spoke 
his eyes flashed, and spots of dark red colour flared on his cheek- 
bones. ‘There is no chance for poor Eve! The money is gone 
past recovery. Her future is for ever blighted. I call on heaven 
to redress the wrong. I went the other day to Plymouth to hear 
Mass, and I had but one prayer on my lips, Avenge me on my 
enemy! When the choir sang “Gloria in excelsis Deo,” I heard 
my heart sing a bass, “On earth a curse on the man of ill-will.” 
When they sang the Hosanna! I muttered, “Cursed is he that 
cometh to defraud the motherless!” I could not hear the Bene- 
dictus. My heart roared out “ Jmprecatus! Imprecatus sit!” 
I can pray nothing else. All my prayers turn sour in my throat, 
and I taste them like gall on my tongue.’ 

‘Oh, papa! this is horrible !’ 

Now he rested both his elbows on the back of the blade and 
raised his hands, trembling with passion, as if in prayer. His 
long thin hair, instead of hanging lank about his head, seemed to 
bristle with electric excitement, his cheeks and lips quivered. 
Barbara had never seen him so greatly moved as now, and she did 
not know what to do to pacify him. She feared lest any inter- 
vention might exasperate him further. 

‘I pray,’ he began, in a low, vibrating monotone, ‘I pray to 
the God of justice, who protecteth the orphan and the oppressed, 
that He may cause the man that sinned to suffer; that He 
will whet His gleaming sword, and smite and not spare—smite 
and not spare the guilty.’ His voice rose in tone and increased 
in volume. Barbara looked round, ia hopes of seeing Eve, trust- 
ing that the sight of her might soothe her father, and yet afraid 
of her sister seeing him in this condition. 

‘There was a time, seventeen years ago,’ continued Mr. 
Jordan, not noticing Barbara, looking before him as if he saw 
something far beyond the boundary walls of the house, ‘ there 
was a time when he lifted up his hand and voice to curse my 
child. I saw the black cross, and the shadow of Eve against it, 
and he with his cruel black hands held her there, nailed her with 
his black fingers to the black cross. And now I lift my soul and 
my hands to God against him. I cry to Heaven to avenge the inno- 
cent. Raise Thy arm and Thy glittering blade, O Lord, and smite !’ 

Suddenly the scythe slipped from under his elbows. He 
uttered a sharp cry, staggered back, and fell. 

As he lay on the turf, Barbara saw a dark red stain ooze 
from his right side, and spread as ink on blotting-paper, The 
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point of the scythe had entered his side. He put his hand to the 
wound, and then looked at his palm. His face turned livid. At 
that moment, just as Barbara sprang to her father, having re- 
covered from the momentary paralysis of terror, Eve bounded 
from the hall-door holding a ball over her head in both hands, 
and shouting joyously, ‘I have the Jack! I have the Jack!’ 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE RED STREAK. 


BaRBARA was not a girl to allow precious moments to be lost; 
instead of giving way to emotion and exclamations, she knelt and 
tore off her father’s waistcoat, ripped his shirt, and found a gash 
under the rib; tearing off her kerchief she ran, sopped it in cold 
water, and held it tightly to the wound. 

‘Run, Eve, run—summon help!’ she cried. But Eve was 
powerless to be of assistance; she had turned white to the lips, 
had staggered back to the door, and sent the Jack rolling over 
the turf to her father’s feet. 

‘I am faint,’ gasped poor Eve. ‘I cannot see blood.’ 

‘You must,’ exclaimed Barbara, ‘command yourself. Ring 
the alarm-bell ; Jasper—some one—will hear.’ 

‘The power is gone from my arms,’ sobbed Eve, shivering. 

‘Call one of the maids. Bid her ring,’ ordered the elder. 

Eve, holding the sides of the door to prevent herself from 
falling, deadly white, with knees that yielded under her, staggered 
into the house. 

Presently the old bell hung in a pent-house over the roof of 
the chapel began to give tongue. 

Barbara, kneeling behind her father, raised his head on her 
bosom, and held her kerchief to his side. The first token of 
returning consciousness was given by his hands, which clutched 
at some grass he had cut. Then he opened his eyes. 

‘Why is the bell tolling ?’ 

‘Dear papa! it is calling for help. You must be moved. You 
are badly hurt.’ 

‘I feel it. In my side. How was it? I do not remember. 
Ah! the scythe. Has the blade cut deep ?’ 

‘I cannot tell, papa, till the doctor comes, Are you easier 
now ?’ 
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‘You did it. Interfering with me when I was mowing. Teasing 
me. You will not leave me alone. You are always watching 
me. You wanted to take the scythe from me. If you had left 
me alone this would not have happened.’ 

‘ Never mind, darling papa, how it happened. Now we must 
do our best to cure you.’ 

‘Am I badly hurt? Whatare these women coming crowding 
round me for? Ido not want the maids here. Drive them back, 
Barbara.’ 

Barbara made a sign to the cook and house and kitchen maids 
to stand back. 

‘You must be moved to your room, papa.’ 

‘Am I dying, Barbara ? ’ 

‘I hope and trust not, dear.’ 

‘I cannot die without speaking; but I will not speak till I 
am on the point of death.’ 

‘Do not speak, father, at all now.’ 

He obeyed and remained quiet, with his eyes looking up at 
the sky. Thus he lay till Jasper arrived breathless. He had 
heard the bell, and had run, suspecting some disaster. 

‘ Let me carry him, with one of the maids,’ said Jasper. 

‘No,’ answered Barbara. ‘ You shall take his shoulders, I his 
feet. We will carry him on a mattress. Cook and Jane have 
brought one. Help me to raise him on to it.’ 

Jasper was the man she wanted. He did not lose his head. 
He did not ask questions, how the accident had happened ; he did 
not waste words in useless lamentation. He sent a maid at 
once to the stable to saddle the horse. A girl, in the country, 
can saddle and bridle as well as a boy. 

‘I am off for the doctor,’ he said shortly, as soon as he had 
seen Mr. Jordan removed to the same downstairs room in which 
he had so recently lain himself. 

‘Send for the lawyer,’ said Mr. Jordan, who had lain with his 
eyes shut. 

‘ The lawyer, papa!’ 

‘I must make my will. I might die, and then what would 
become of Eve ?’ 

‘ Ride on to Tavistock after you have summoned Mr. Coyshe,’ 
said Barbara. 

When Jasper was gone, Eve, who had been fluttering about 
the door, came in, and threw herself sobbing on her knees by 
her father’s bed. He put out his hand, stroked her brow, and 
called her tender names. 
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She was in great distress, reproaching herself for having asked 
him to mow the grass for her; she charged herself with having 
wounded him. 

‘No—no, Eve!’ said her father. ‘It was not your fault. 
Barbara would not let me alone. She interfered, and I lost my 
balance.’ 

‘I am so glad it was not I,’ sobbed Eve. 

‘Let me look at you. Stand up,’ he said. 

She rose, but averted her face somewhat, so as not to see the 
blood on the sheet. He had been caressing her. Now, as he 
looked at her, he saw a red streak across her forehead. 

‘My child! what is that? You are hurt! Barbara, help! 
She is bleeding.’ 

Barbara looked. 

‘It is nothing,’ she said; ‘your hand, papa, has left some of 
its stains on her brow. Come with me, Eve, and I will wash it 
clean.’ 

The colour died completely out of Eve’s face, and she seemed 
again about to faint. Barbara hastily bathed a napkin in fresh 
water, and removed all traces of blood from her forehead, and 
then kissed it. 

‘Is it gone?’ whispered Eve. 

‘ Entirely.’ 

‘I feel it still. I cannot remain here.’ Then the young girl 
crept out of the room, hardly able to sustain herself on her feet. 

When Barbara was alone with her father, she said to him, in 
her quiet, composed tones, ‘ Papa, though I do not in the least 
think this wound will prove fatal, I am glad you have sent for 
Lawyer Knighton, because you ought to make your will and 
provide for Eve. I made up my mind to speak to you when I 
was on my way home from Ashburton.’ 

‘Well, what have you to say ?’ 

‘Papa! I’ve been thinking that as the money laid by for 
Eve is gone for ever, and as my aunt has left me a little more 
than sixteen hundred pounds, you ought to give Morwell to Eve— 
that is, for the rest of your term of it, some sixty-three years, I 
think. If you like to make a little charge on it for me, do so, 
but do not let it be much. I shall not require much to make me 
happy. I shall never marry. If I had a good deal of money it 
is possible some man would be base enough to want to marry me 
for it; but if I have only a little, no one will think of asking me. 
There is no one whom I care for whom I would dream of taking— 
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under no cireumstances—nothing would move me to it— nothing. 
And as an old maid, what could I do with this property? Eve 
must marry. Indeed, she can have almost any one she likes. I 
do not think she cares for the doctor, but there must be some 
young squire about here who would suit her.’ 

‘Yes, Barbara, you are right.’ 

‘I am glad you think so,’ she said, smiled, and coloured, 
pleased with his commendation, so rarely won. ‘ No one can see 
Eve without loving her. I have my little scheme. Captain 
Cloberry is coming home from the army this ensuing autumn, 
and if he is as nice as his sisters say—then something may come 
of it. But I do not know whether Eve cares or does not care for 
Mr. Coyshe. He has not spoken to her yet. I think, papa, it 
would be well to let him and every one know that Morwell is not 
to come to me, but is to go to Eve. Then every one will know 
what to expect. 

‘It shall be so. If Mr. Knighton comes, I will get the 
doctor to be in the room when I make my will, and Jasper Babb 
also.” He considered for a while, and then said, ‘In spite of all 
—there is good in you, Barbara. I forgive you my wound. 
There—you may kiss me.’ 

As Barbara wished, and Mr. Jordan intended, so was the will 
executed. Mr. Knighton, the solicitor, arrived at the same time 
as the surgeon; he waited till Mr. Coyshe had bandaged up the 
wound, and then he entered the sick man’s room, summoned by 
Barbara. 

‘ My second daughter,’ said Mr. Jordan, ‘ is, in the eye of the 
law, illegitimate. My elder daughter has urged me to do what I 
likewise feel to be right—to leave my title to Morwell estate 
to Eve.’ 

‘What is her surname—I mean her mother’s name ?’ 

‘That you need not know. I leave Morwell to my daughter 
Eve, commonly called Eve Jordan. That is Barbara’s wish.’ 

‘I urged it on my father,’ said Barbara. 

Jasper, who had been called in, looked into her face with an 
expression of admiration. She resented it, frowned, and averted 
her head. 

When the will had been properly executed, the doctor left the 
room with Jasper. He had already given his instructions to 
Barbara how Mr. Jordan was to be treated. Outside the door he 
found Eve fluttering, nervous, alarmed, entreating to be reassured 
as to her father’s condition. 
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‘Dear Barbie disturbed him whilst he was mowing,’ she said, 
‘and he let the scythe slip, and so got hurt.’ She was readily 
consoled when assured that the old gentleman lay in no imme- 
diate danger. He must, however, be kept quiet, and not allowed 
to leave his bed for some time. Then Eve bounded away, light 
asaroe. The reaction set in at once. She was like a cork in 
water, that can only be kept depressed by force; remove the 
pressure and the cork leaps to the surface again. 

Such was her nature. She could not help it. 

‘Mr. Jasper,’ said the surgeon, ‘I have never gone over this 
property. If you have a spare hour and would do me a favour, I 
should like to look about me. The quality of the land is good?’ 

‘ Excellent.’ 

‘Is there anywhere a map of the property that I could run my 
eye over?’ 

‘In the study.’ 

‘What about the shooting, now?’ 

‘It is not preserved. If it were it would b2 good, the cover is 
so fine.’ 

‘And there seems to be a good deal of timber.’ 

After about an hour Mr. Coyshe rode away. ‘Some men are 
Cyclopses, as far as their own interests are concerned,’ said he to 
himself; ‘they carry but a single eye. I invariably use two.’ 

In the evening, when Barbara came to her sister’s room to tell 
her that she intended to sit up during the night with her father, 
she said: ‘Mr. Jasper is very kind. He insists on taking half the 
watch, he will relieve me at two o’clock. What is the matter 
with you, Eve ?’ 

‘I can see nothing, Barbie, but it is there still.’ 

‘What is ?’ 

‘That red mark. I have been rubbing, and washing, and it 
burns like fire.’ 

‘I can see, my dear Eve, that where you have rubbed your 
pretty white delicate skin, you have made it red.’ 

‘I have rubbed it in. I feel it. I cannot get the feel away. 
It stains me. It hurts me. It burns me.’ 


(To be continued.) 











The Anatomy of Acting. 


I. 


O the average intellect, nothing is so alluring as a paradox. 
The reason is simple: in accepting a paradox, the average 
intellect feels that it has risen above the average. Any fool can 
believe what is possible and probable, but it demands no ordinary 
gifts, whether mental or spiritual, to believe what is absurd. How 
‘many an old philosophy ’ has been based, like an inverted pyramid, 
on an almost imperceptible point of paradox! How many a world- 
embracing creed has sprung from a tiny contradiction in terms! 
What is a miracle, indeed, but a paradox in action? He who has 
seen a table dancing a hornpipe, or an elderly gentleman reclining 
on the ceiling instead of on the sofa, naturally feels a certain 
superiority over the humdrum folk who have seen no. miracles 
save those of Mr. Maskelyne. And if it seems a distin- 
guished thing to believe a paradox, what must it be to invent 
one? Surely the summit of human ambition. Elizabeth Hoar, 
whom Emerson used to call Elizabeth the Wise, defined common 
sense as ‘the perception of the inevitable laws of existence.’ It 
should follow, conversely, that to perceive a break in these in- 
evitable laws is a symptom of uncommon sense ; and that is much 
the more popular form of endowment. 

The paradoxes of philosophy generally prove, on analysis, to 
be contradictions in terms; those of art, on the other hand, are 
more often truisms turned inside out. This I believe to be a fair 
description of Diderot’s celebrated Paradoxe sur le Comédien. 
It undoubtedly contains a great deal of truth ; but in so far as it 
is true it is not in the least paradoxical. The paradox is brought 
in, sometimes in the shape of sheer over-statement, more often 
by means of a little nimble jugglery with ambiguous terms. It 
is easier to suspect Diderot of deliberate sleight of hand than of 
involuntary blundering; and I see no escape from this alternative. 

‘We look for an impartial investigation,’ the reader may here 
exclaim, ‘and behold! the investigator sets forth with a profession 
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of prejudice.’ The impartiality of an inquirer, however, is not 
like that of a judge. The inquirer may, or rather must, start with 
a theory; his impartiality consists in fairly stating the whole 
evidence, against his theory as well as for it. My theory is 
founded on an examination of the Paradoxe from within ;' 
it is now my business to approach the Paradoxe from without, 
bringing together all the evidence I can obtain upon the points 
which have been so much and so earnestly debated. Not even the 
firmest believer in Diderot—not even M. Coquelin, who says, ‘ Je 
tiens que ce paradoxe est la vérité méme ’—will deny that the 
philosopher founded his doctrine on slender evidence. A few anec- 
dotes, and these of doubtful interpretation, are all that he advances 
in support of it. ‘Able as he was,’ a distinguished actress writes 
tome, ‘ Diderot, both in his Paradowe and elsewhere, spoke with- 
out that intimate knowledge which only actors of the highest 
order can possess.’ I have endeavoured to collect, both from 
biographical records and from the courteous communications of 
living artists, the views and experiences of ‘ actors of the highest 
order.’ On one point, however, I venture to dissent from the 
opinion quoted above. I believe that not only ‘actors of the 
highest order,’ but every intelligent artist who studies himself and 
others, has a right to be heard upon the questions at issue. I 
have therefore drawn no invidious distinction between the greater 
and the lesser lights of the theatrical firmament, but have ac- 
cepted for what it is worth every ray of illumination which has 
reached me. Diderot might object that his theory applies only 
to the greatest actors; that he does not deny that second-rate 
actors feel and depend on feeling ; nay, that he expressly affirms it. 
If we define the great actor as ‘ he who does not feel,’ all controversy 
is of course at an end, for Diderot is safe in the inexpugnable 
fortress of a circular argument. But if we define the great actor 
as ‘ he who powerfully affects his audiences’ ; if we learn that many 
of the greatest actors (in this sense) confess to feeling acutely 
and are observed by themselves and others to exhibit many symp- 
toms of acute feeling, some of which are quite involuntary, and 
(being invisible to the ordinary spectator) are of no direct use in 
heightening the illusion; if we discover that in all grades of the 
art the majority of players find by experience that they tend to 
produce a better effect when they feel a part than when they play 
it mechanically; if we can find, in certain laws of mental and 


1 See The Theatre, March 1884. 
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physical action and reaction, a rational explanation of this ten- 
dency ; and if we can ascertain with tolerable clearness the artis- 
tic checks and limitations to which feeling must be subjected— 
then, surely, we shall have made a considerable breach even in 
the irregular and baffling bastions of Diderot’s position. To this 
end we should hear not only Hamlet but the Player King, not only 
Romeo and Juliet but Friar Laurence and the Fiery Tybalt. 

Only a part of the evidence which I expect to obtain is as yet 
before me; but I scarcely regret the circumstances which compel 
me to present my case, at the outset, in a somewhat fragmentary 
fashion. The time will come, later on, for a fuller and more 
systematic statement of facts, accompanied by a more elaborate 
commentary. There are innumerable subtleties in the psychology 
of art—most of all, perhaps, in the psychology of acting—and this 
is not the place to unravel them. One day I hope to make the 
attempt ; but in the meantime there is enough to do in roughly 
classifying the steadily increasing mass of evidence. To the artists 
who have already been good enough to render me their assistance I 
return my warmest thanks. No word that they have said or written 
has been without its effect ; for even the lightest expression of 
opinion has a cumulative weight. Many of them have done me 
the honour of placing no small reliance on my discretion. I trust 
they will find no reason to think their confidence misplaced. 


Il. 


Before going further, let me lay before the reader the full text 
of what has come to be known as the ‘ Actors’ Catechism.’ I print 
the questions exactly as they stand in the pamphlet issued to the 
dramatic profession. Some of them are not so aptly framed as I 
could wish, the answers having in several cases suggested a more 
precise and lucid form of words. Were I now re-issuing them, I 
should even omit one or two questions and insert others in their 
place. They are here presented, however, with all their imper- 
fections: for these were the questions answered, not their ideal 
substitutes. 


1. In moving situations, do tears come to your eyes? Do they come 
unbidden? Can you call them up and repress them at will? In de- 
livering pathetic speeches does your voice break of its own accord? Or 
do you deliberately simulate a broken voice? Supposing that, in the 
same situation, you on one night shed real tears and speak with a 
genuine ‘lump in your throat,’ and on the next night simulate these 
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affections without physically experiencing them: on which occasion 
should you expect to produce the greater effect upon your audience ? 

2. * When Macready played Virginius after burying his loved 
daughter, he confessed that his real experience gave a new force to his 
acting in the most pathetic situations of the play.’ Have you any 
analogous experience to relate? Has the memory of a bygone emotion 
(whether recent or remote) in your personal life influenced your acting 
in a similar situation? If so, was the influence, in your opinion, for 
good or for ill? And what was the effect upon the audience ? 

3. In scenes of laughter (for instance, Charles Surface’s part in 
the screen scene, or Lady Teazle’s part in the quarrel with Sir Peter), 
do you feel genuine amusement? Or is your merriment entirely 
assumed? Have you ever laughed on the stage until the tears ran 
down your face? or been so overcome with laughter as to have a difli- 
culty in continuing your part? And in either of these cases, what has 
been the effect upon the audience ? 

4. Do you ever blush when representing bashfulness, modesty, or 
shame ? or turn pale in scenes of terror? or grow purple in the face in 
scenes of rage? or have you observed these physical manifestations in 
other artists? On leaving the stage after a scene of terror or of rage, 
can you at once repress the tremor you have been exhibiting, and 
restore your nerves and muscles to their normal quietude ? 

5. A distinguished actor informs me that he is in the habit of 
perspiring freely while acting ; but that the perspiration varies, not so 
much with the physical exertion gone through, as with the emotion 
experienced. On nights when he was not ‘feeling the part,’ he has 
played Othello ‘ without turning a hair,’ though his physical effort was 
at least as great as on nights when he was bathed in perspiration. Does 
your experience tally with this? Do you find the fatigue of playing a 
part directly proportionate to the physical exertion demanded by it? or 
dependent on other causes ? 

6. Have you ever played a comic part when labouring under 
severe sorrow or mental depression? If so, have you produced less 
effect than usual upon the audience? or more effect? Have you ever 
played a tragic part while enjoying abnormal exhilaration of spirits ? 
If so, how has your playing been affected 1 

7. It used to be said of a well-known actor that he put on in 
the morning the character he was to play at night ; that on days when 
he was to play Richard I{I. he was truculent, cynical, and cruel, while 
on days when he was to play Mercutio or Benedick he would be all 
grace, humour, and courtesy. Are you conscious of any such tendency 
in yourself? or have you observed it in others? In the green-room, 
between the acts, have you any tendency to preserve the voice and 
manner of the character you are playing? or have you observed such a 
tendency in others ? 


8. G. H. Lewes relates how Macready, as Shylock, used to shake 
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a ladder violently before going on for the scene with Tubal, in order 
to get up ‘the proper state of white heat’; also how Liston was 
overheard ‘cursing and spluttering to himself, as he stood at the side 
scene waiting to go on in a scene of comic rage.’ Have you experienced 
any difficulty in thus ‘striking twelve at once’? If so, how do you 
overcome it ? 

9. Can you give any examples of the two or more strata of con- 
sciousness, or lines of thought, which must co-exist in your mind while 
acting? Or, in other words, can you describe and illustrate how one 
part of your mind is intent on the character, while another part is 
watching the audience, and a third (perhaps) given up to some pleasant 
or unpleasant recollection or anticipation in your private life ? 

10. Does your personal feeling (such as love, hatred, respect, scorn) 
towards the actor or actress with whom you happen to be playing affect 
your performance? If so, in what way? Should you play Romeo 
better if you were in love with your Juliet, than if she were quite in- 
different to you ? And if you happened to dislike or despise her, how 
would that influence your acting ? 

11. Diderot tells how Lekain, in a scene of violent emotion, saw 
an actress’s diamond earring lying on the stage, and had presence of 
mind enough to kick it to the wing instead of treading on it. Can you 
relate any similar instances of presence of mind? And should you 
regard them as showing that the actor is personally unmoved by the 
situation in which he is figuring ? Have you ever suffered from inability 
to control laughter at some chance blunder or unrehearsed incident 4 
And do you find less or greater difficulty in controlling it when you are 
absorbed in a part than when you are comparatively unmoved? Are 
you apt to be thrown off the rails (so to speak) by trifling sounds among 
the audience (a cough or a sneeze), or by slight noises which reach your 
ear from behind the scenes, or from the street ? 

12. With reference to long runs: does frequent repetition induce 
callousness to the emotions of a part? Do you continue to improve 
during a certain number of representations and then remain stationary, 
or deteriorate? Or do you go on elaborating a part throughout a long 
run? Or do you improve in some respects and deteriorate in others ? 
In your own opinion, do you act better on (say) the tenth night than on 
the first? and on the fiftieth than on the tenth? Do the emotions of a 
part ‘ grip’ you more forcibly on one night than on another? If so, is 
there any corresponding difference in your ‘grip’ on your audience? 
[This is a re-statement in more general terms of the last question in 
Section I.] Have you ever over-rehearsed a part, as an athlete over- 
trains? Have you ever played a part until it has become nauseous to 
yout If so, have you noticed any diminution of its effect upon your 
audience ? 

13. In scenes of emotion in real life, whether you are a participant 
in them (e.g. the death-bed of a relative) or a casual on-looker (e.g. 4 
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street accident), do you consciously note effects for subsequent use on 
the stage? Or can you ever trace an effect used on the stage to some phase 
of such a real-life experience automatically registered in your memory ! 

14. Do you ever yield to sudden inspirations of accent or gesture 
occurring in the moment of performance? And are you able to note and 
subsequently reproduce such inspirations? Have you ever produced a 
happy effect by pure chance or by mistake, and then incorporated it 
permanently in your performance ? 

15. Do you act with greater satisfaction to yourself in characters 
which are consonant with your own nature (as you conceive it) than in 
characters which are dissonant and perhaps antipathetic? And in 
which class of characters have you met with most success? Does your 
liking or dislike for—your belief or disbelief in—a play as a whole affect 
your acting in it ? 

16. Do you ever find yourself disturbed and troubled by the small 
conventions of the stage? In other words, is the thread of your emo- 
tion broken by the necessity for ‘asides,’ or for giving a stage kiss 
instead of a real one, a stage buffet instead of a genuine knock-down 
blow? In the fight in ‘Macbeth’ or ‘Richard IIT.,’ do you feel 
hampered by the necessity for counting the cuts and thrusts? Or in 
flinging away the goblet in ‘ Hamlet,’ are you disturbed by having to 
aim it so that it may be caught by the prompter? Is your hilarity ata 
stage banquet more convincing to the audience when the champagne is 
real than when you are quaffing toast and water ? 

17. In the conception and make-up of a ‘character part,’ do you 
generally (or do you ever) imitate some individual whom you have 
seen and studied? Or do you piece together a series of observations, 
reproducing this man’s nose, that man’s whiskers, the gestures and 
mannerisms of a third, the voice and accent of a fourth? Or do you 


construct a purely imaginary figure, no single trait of which you can 
refer to any individual model ? 


The first two sections are in my judgment the most essential. 
The first inquires into the physical effect of imagined emotion 
upon the organs of expression; the second inquires into the 
tendency of real, personal feeling to mingle with the imagined 
emotion ; and in both cases (as, indeed, throughout) I have tried 
to elicit information as to the relative artistic value of the different 
states of mind and body. In Section 3 I seek to apply to the 
outward signs of exhilaration the same analysis which, in Section 
1, is applied to the symptoms of grief—a much less important 
but still instructive inquiry. Sections 4 and 5 are directed 
towards discovering whether imagined emotion is apt to be 
accompanied by characteristic but absolutely involuntary results 
of real emotion—results which could by no possibility be ‘simu 
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lated.’ Section 6 is unimportant, and might almost have been 
omitted. The seventh and eighth sections inquire into the 
tendency towards, and necessity for, a certain sustained emotional 
and nervous exaltation in playing an exacting part. The ninth 
section is an attempt to obtain good and convincing examples of 
the mental phenomenon in which, as I conceive, the true solution 
of the paradox is to be found. Sections 10, 11, 14, and 15 refer 
to questions raised by Diderot. The first and last, at any rate, I 
should not have included had they not been, in a measure, forced 
upon me. The import of the twelfth section is, I think, obvious, 
while the thirteenth is a sort of counterpart to the second, oppos- 
ing to actual and present feeling the reproduction in cold blood of 
remembered symptoms of emotion. Section 16 bears in several 
minor ways upon the matter at issue, but the last section of all 
has no relevance to it. I introduced it from a desire to test how 
far acting is or can be made the art of positive mimicry or photo- 
graphic reproduction of nature to which some theorists would fain 
reduce it. 


ILI. 


The first set of questions brings us to the very kernel of the 
matter. To ask ‘ Do you feel your parts ?’ or ‘ Do you identify your- 
self with the characters you represent ?’ or ‘ Do you find sensibility 
[Diderot’s favourite word | an advantage or a disadvantage ?’ would 
only be to obscure the issue. The point, I take it, isthis: There are 
certain simple emotions which tend to express themselves, directly 
and unmistakably, in changes of the physical organs. The chief 
of these are grief and joy (with all their subdivisions), rage, terror, 
and shame. The more complex emotions have no such proper 
and instant symptoms. Love and hatred, jealousy and envy, for 
example, are rather attitudes of mind than individual emotions. 
They may have their appropriate facial expressions, but a very 
slight effort of will suffices to smooth even these away; whereas 
we all know how hard it is to repress the physical manifestations of 
grief or terror. The complex and, so to speak, habitual emotions 
utter themselves from time to time through the medium of 
the simple emotions. Love, it is needless to say, will run the 
whole gamut of grief and joy; hatred, in the presence of the hated 
object, will burst forth in the form of rage. Thus the physical 
effects of the simple emotions may be regarded as the raw material 
of expression ; whence it follows that the reproduction of these 
physical effects must be the very groundwork of the actor’s art. 
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And of the simple emotions, grief in all its phases is, to the actor, 
by far the most important. I do not mean that life is a vale of 
tears, and that the stage, in holding as *twere the mirror up 
to nature, must therefore be more intimately concerned with 
weeping than with laughter. Something might be said for this 
view of the matter, but I do not intend to say it. What I mean 
is that, with the exception of terror, which is of comparatively 
rare occurrence, no emotion manifests itself so directly, so inevit- 
ably, and so peculiarly, as grief. Joy is much more easily re- 
pressed, and much more various in its symptoms; therefore it 
calls for less absolute fidelity of imitation. We take it for granted 
much more readily than grief. Great joy, indeed, will often bor- 
row its expression from grief, but not so grief from joy, unless it 
passes over into positive madness. To look at the matter from 
another point of view, do we not see that from the days of Thespis 
downwards the gift of pathos has been regarded as the actor’s 
highest endowment, the representation of pity, sorrow, and despair 
as his worthiest task? It is often said that every low comedian 
aspires to play Macbeth; in other words, every one instinctively 
recognises that it is a much simpler and more trivial task to make 
the unskilful laugh than to make the judicious grieve. Some 
years ago, on the occasion of one of Mr. Toole’s numerous 
appearances in the witness-box, the judge, intending a com- 
pliment, maladroitly remarked that he was sure no one had 
ever wept while Mr. Toole was on the stage. ‘I am very sorry to 
hear it, my lord,’ was the comedian’s reply ; and indeed his lord- 
ship’s pleasantry showed a strange ignorance not only of human 
nature in general, but of Mr. Toole’s art in particular. To sum 
the matter up, then, the rendering of grief and its kindred shades 
of emotion is universally accepted as the highest problem of the 
actor’s craft ; and the question, ‘ How may this rendering be best 
effected ?’ is the central point of the whole discussion. 

There is no doubt that the imagination can in some cases so 
act on the physical organism as to produce in a more or less acute 
degree the characteristic symptoms of grief; while, on the other 
hand, these symptoms may to some extent be imitated by the 
direct action of the will upon the muscles, with little or no aid 
from the imagination. Which method is best calculated to work 
upon the sympathies of a theatrical audience? ‘The latter,’ say 
Diderot and his adherents; ‘the former,’ his adversaries retort. 
Lhave tried, therefore, to ascertain, first, whether the tendency 
of the imagination to act on the lachrymal glands and the muscleg 
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of the throat is general or exceptional; secondly, whether the 
actors in whom this tendency exists have found it help or hinder 
their efforts to speak to the hearts of their hearers. For this, I 
need scarcely say, is the one ultimate test. Whatever may be the 
case with the other arts, its immediate effect upon the average 
audience is the be-all and end-all of acting. Nothing is absolutely 
right or wrong, artistic or inartistic. If real tears help to move 
the average audience they are right and artistic ; if they tend to 
cast a damp over the house they are inartistic and wrong. 

It may be well to add that the tears themselves, the actual 
drops of moisture, are generally admitted to be of small impor- 
tance. Few of the audience can distinguish them, and they at 
best add a peculiar brightness to the eye, which may perhaps not 
be without its effect. It is in the facial lines, and still more in 
the voice, that the true secret lies. Tears are a general, though 
not quite inseparable, accompaniment of a certain condition of 
the muscles of the throat; and it is as the outward and tangible 
signs of this inward and audible state that they are of importance 
to our present inquiry. 

Among actors who are in the habit of playing pathetic parts 
I find that the proclivity to tears is almost universal. The 
existence of the tendency is admitted by every one, and there 
are few who do not plead guilty to experiencing it in their own 
persons. It may be taken as a certainty, then, that tears are 
habitually shed on the stage, and sometimes very copiously. It 
used to be a standing joke at the Lyceum that when Charles I. 
was in the bill, the prudent actor would always bring his goloshes 
to the theatre, while the scene-shifters, between the acts, had 
to dry the stage with mops. There is probably a little exaggera- 
tion in this, but even a joke must be founded on fact, else it is 
no joke at all. 

As to the precise artistic value of tears on the stage, opinions 
are a good deal divided ; but I find no one in whom they tend to 
arise asserting that they should be altogether repressed. It is 
upon the question how far they may safely be indulged without 
endangering self-control that authorities differ. Almost every 
one admits that at the commencement of his stage career (the 
stiff frigidity of the amateur being once overcome) the emotion 
of a part has often tended to run away with him; but I can find 
no case in which this has been corrected by a deliberate effort 
vo eradicate the habit of feeling. It has simply been left to 
experience and practice to establish that due balance of the 
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faculties which begets a temperance in the very torrent, tempest, 
and whirlwind of passion. 

Among the artists who express themselves unhesitatingly on 
the side of tears, I may mention (taking the names alpha- 
betically) Miss Mary Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft, Mr. 
Wilson Barrett, Miss Bateman, Mr. John Clayton, Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal, Miss Alma Murray, Mr. Beerbohm Tree, Mr. Hermann 
Vezin, and Miss Geneviéve Ward. There are, of course, different 
shades of opinion among these artists, but all are convinced that 
emotion physically experienced, and not merely simulated, will, 
other things being equal, affect an audience more than what 
Diderot calls ‘ pure mimicry, lessons carefully learned, the 
grimacing of sorrow.’' Actors and actresses who number among 
their successes such parts as Galatea, Triplet, and Peg Woffington, 
Chatterton, Leah, Hugh Trevor, William and Susan, Beatrice 
Cenci, Gringoire, Dan’l Druce, and Queen Katharine must surely 
be regarded as competent witnesses on such a point. 

‘The performance of a moving situation,’ Mrs. Bancroft 
writes, ‘ without the true ring of sensibility in the actor, must fail 
to affect any one. A passionless rendering of a pathetic scene 
would be to me as a five-barred gate over which my tears would 
refuse to leap. An emotional break in the voice must be brought 
about naturally, and by a true appreciation of the sentiment, or 
what doesit become? I can only compare it to a bell witha 
wooden tongue —it makes a sound, but there it ends. I cannot 
simulate suffering without an honest sympathy with it.... I 
hold that without great nervous sensibility no one can act pathos. 
. . » It is impossible to feel the sentiments one has to utter, and 
but half the author’s meaning can be conveyed. It is a casket 
with the jewel absent. ... The voice in emotion must be 
prompted by the heart ; and if that is “ out of tune and harsh,” 
why, then, indeed, the voice is “like sweet bells jangled.” Art 
should help nature, but nature must help art. They are twin 
sisters, and should go hand in hand, but nature must be the first- 
born. I was once much impressed by a small child’s criticism. 
He watched for a long time silently and attentively a scene of 
great emotional interest between two people. When asked what 
he thought of it, he answered, “I like that one best.” “ Why?” 
“ She speaks like telling the truth, and the other speaks like telling 
lies.” What criticism can be finer than this? One was acting 


' I quote from Mr, W. H, Pollock’s excellent translation of the Paradoze. 
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straight from the heart, the other from not even next door but 
one to it.’ To give this anecdote its full value we should of course 
have positive evidence that the one was in tears, the other dry- 
eyed and unmoved. For obvious reasons such evidence is unat- 
tainable ; but Mrs. Bancroft, watching the scene doubtless from 
close at hand, and certainly with the keen eye of a mistress of the 
craft, is a scarcely less trustworthy witness than the artists them- 
selves. Mr. Bancroft fully agrees with his accomplished wife as 
to the advantage possessed by an actor whose nerves and muscles 
sensitively respond to the touch of his imagination; and no one 
who has seen Mr. Bancroft’s irresistibly pathetic performance of 
Triplet will hesitate to admit that he speaks with authority. He 
adds that any counter-irritant which tends to dissipate the energy 
of the imagination is certain to interfere with the effect. For 
instance, he avows that amid the excitement of his farewell perform- 
ance at the Haymarket he could not enter so thoroughly into the 
part of Triplet as to do himself full justice. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kendal are strongly of opinion that the 
emotional effect they produce upon their audience varies in 
accordance with the greater or less emotional effect experienced 
by them in their own persons. The difference between parts 
they like and parts they do not like is that in the former they 
fall easily and naturally under the sway of the appropriate 
emotion, while in the latter they have to work themselves up to 
it. ‘We should all be great artists,’ says Mrs. Kendal, ‘if we 
could choose each night the part we feel in a humour for.’ Could 
anything contradict more flatly the theory of the musical-box 
actor who, having once wound himself up, can switch on at will 
any tune in his whole repertory, and reel it off without missing 
the twang of a single note? Mrs. Kendal confesses herself very 
prone to tears on the stage, even to the detriment of her make- 
up. She mentions as an instance of the kind of speech which 
she can never utter without real tears and a very real break in 
the voice, that saying of Kate Verity in The Squire, where she 
burns the relics of Thorndyke’s courtship, and holds her hands to 
the flame: ‘ A lucky thing that Christie made such a bright fire 
for me—(shivering) and yet it’s cold. Ah, I suppose heat never 
comes from burnt love-letters.’ No one who remembers this 
play will contend that Mrs, Kendal’s emotion failed to move the 
audience. 

‘Tears always come to my eyes,’ writes Miss Geneviéve 
Ward, ‘in a moving situation, but seldom run over. Sometimes 
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they are unbidden, and sometimes I work up to them. I have 
been obliged when studying a part (Constance in King John, tor 
instance) to stop owing to the tears and sobs, and would not have 
attempted to play it until I could control my feelings. I find 
that I feel much more when alone than before my audience—then 
I must make them feel—control myself to control them. I 
have not found that it made any difference with my audience 
whether I actually shed tears or not—very few see the real tear— 
they feel the pathos of the situation, and do good part of the 
acting themselves.’ Miss Mary Anderson’s experience tallies 
curiously with this. While quite a young girl, and before she 
had any intention of going on the stage, Miss Anderson made the 
acquaintance of a lady of morbidly lachrymose temperament, who 
induced in her a horror of this Mrs. Gummidge-like weakness. 
She therefore deliberately schooled herself in the repression of 
tears, without any thought of their good or evil effect in acting. 
The consequence is that neither on nor off the stage do her tears 
flow very copiously ; but they none the less rise to her eyes and 
make themselves felt in her voice. I have myself, with the aid 
of an opera-glass, seen Miss Anderson’s eyes very distinctly 
suffused at the point in The Winter’s Tale where Perdita bids 
Florizel farewell :— 


This dream of mine 
Being now awake, I’ll queen it no inch further, 
But milk my ewes and weep ; 


and I may add that the thrill of voice with which she spoke these 
lines (on this particular occasion, at any rate) seemed to me 
singularly just. Miss Anderson, however, like Miss Ward, feels a 
part more acutely when not in presence of the audience. ‘In my 
own room at night,’ she says, ‘ when all the house is quiet, I weep 
and laugh with the character I happen to be studying.’ M. Coquelin 
related to me an anecdote of Mile. Mars, to the effect that she 
was one day found by a friend bathed in tears, and being asked 
the reason, answered, ‘Je juge de mes larmes.’ Miss Anderson 
will scarcely admit that in her midnight vigils with Juliet or 
Hermione she is testing her tears and selecting her sobs. Miss 
Alma Murray tells me that in reading aloud at home or before a 
private audience she is very apt to break down under stress of 
emotion, but that on the stage, though tears come to her eyes 
and her voice breaks, she has never felt any danger of losing her 
self-control. Thus Miss Ward, Miss Anderson, and Miss Murray 
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agree in holding that the mere sight of the foot-lights tends to 
beget that ‘ temperance’ on which Hamlet insists so strongly. 

‘Yes,’ writes Mr. Wilson Barrett, ‘tears come to my eyes 
unbidden when I am acting at my best. With an effort I can 
repress them, but if I am not sufficiently in my part for them to 
come uncalled, no power of mine can bring them. [If one night I 
have to simulate what I felt the night before, I should certainly 
expect the effect to be lessened. . .. But mere feeling unguided by 
art is seldom if ever effective. Art without feeling is better than 
that, but feeling with art is better than both. The most sensitive 
organisation, coupled with the highest art, makes the greatest 
actor. In America you will hear the remark, “ Yes, he’s a fine 
artist, but he has no magnetism.” In London you will hear 
people say, “ Yes, he’s a capital actor, but somehow he never 
touches me.” The meaning is the same; the fine artist is watched 
and admired, and often he will get the most praise. He has not 
stirred the emotions of his audience, and they have had ample 
time to watch his art. But the actor who feels deeply and guides 
his emotions by his art will draw to see him hundreds to the 
other’s units.’ 

‘ Whether tears do or do not readily come to the eyes,’ writes 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree, ‘ will depend upon the mere physical develop- 
ment of the individual. Some people have sensitive lachrymal 
glands, which may be affected by the simple test of the onion— 
apply the vegetable and the tears will flow. Others, again, have 
not this physical sensitiveness. It is, therefore, only possible to 
speak from personal experience. Tears do undoubtedly rise to 
my eyes in moving situations, perhaps less readily on the stage 
than in private contemplation. I do not believe that any emotion 
can be satisfactorily portrayed outside unless the inside emotion 
exists also ; and I think that the effect upon an audience will gener- 
ally be in proportion to the power of self-excitation possessed by the 
actor —given, of course, equal advantages in the way of physique, 
voice, &c.’ Mr. Tree then goes on to remark that the use of 
acquired knowledge, technique, training, canons of art, and so forth, 
is simply to enable the imagination to work without let or hin- 
drance—to adjust and oil the machinery, so to speak, through 
which it must give itself utterance. 

Mr. John Clayton, whose Hugh Trevor in All for Her is 
remembered as one of the most pathetic creations of our time, 
assures me that if tears do not rise spontaneously to his eyes the 
effect of his acting is distinctly diminished. There are passages 
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in All for Her which he has never been able to play without pro- 
found emotion—lines which he can scarcely quote in ordinary 
talk without a tremor in his voice; and in these passages (as 
many playgoers well remember) he used to produce upon his audi- 
ence that highest emotional effect which is expressed, not in 
immediate applause, but in absorbed, breathless, tearful silence. 
Mr. Hermann Vezin is equally decided in his opinion. Tears 
come readily to his eyes in pathetic situations, and when they 
fail to come he is conscious of a diminished hold upon his audience. 
He adds that Charles Kean, with whom he was long and inti- 
mately connected, used to paraphrase Churchill’s couplet, and say, 
‘You must feel yourself, or you'll never make your audience feel.’ 
Mr. Vezin remarks, however, that the natural breaking of the 
voice sometimes occurs apart from tears. He mentions an actress 
of great pathetic power who can produce the most moving tones 
with perfectly dry eyes; but this he regards as an exception to the 
rule. 

‘In moving situations,’ writes Miss Bateman (Mrs. Crowe), 
‘if real tears do not come to my eyes I do not truly feel what I 
am acting, nor can I impress my audience to the same extent 
when I feign emotion as when I really feel it. I have acted the 
part of Leah for twenty-four years, and the tears always come to 
my eyes when the little child says “ My name is Leah.” ’ 

Mr. Lionel Brough, who, though best known as a comic actor, 
has every claim to be heard on the question of pathos, writes as 
follows: ‘In moving situations I always cry—lI can’t help it. 
My voice goes of its own accord. In a certain pathetic scene of a 
melodrama, which I played in Liverpool with Miss Phillis Hill, 
we used every night to agree “ not to make fools of ourselves,” as 
we called it ; and every night there would be mutual recriminations 
at the end of the scene, as, “I thought you promised me you 
wouldn’t cry?” Answer, in the same tearful voice (with all the 
make-up washed off): “So did you, stupid.” But neither of us 
ever regretted the tears, or the way in which the scene went with . 
the audience. If ever I play a pathetic scene with a child (and 
in most cases with a woman) I am sure tocry. With men, not 
so ; as in any domestic trouble of my own I should endeavour to 
restrain my tears in telling my sorrows to a man, but should give 
them free vent in the presence of the other sex. I don’t think 
an actor ever can be said to play pathos properly unless he feels 
it.’ Those who have seen Mr. Brough’s admirable performance 


of the old cab-owner in Retiring will realise the value of his 
observations. 
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I have collected much more testimony, old and new, to the same 
effect, but must hold it back in order to make room in the present 
article for the opinions of one or two opponents of the emotional 
theory. Several of my informants are undecided in their 
evidence, and of these I may take Mr. Forbes Robertson as a 
typical example. ‘Tears come to my eyes,’ he writes, ‘ but not 
unbidden. Neither would I let my veice break of its own accord. 
I feel all emotional scenes, under favourable conditions, very 
strongly, but I never dare let myself go. Nevertheless I like to 
persuade myself that I am, for the time being, the person I am 
playing ; to surrender myself to the passion of the moment, and 
only to know myself, as it were, sufficiently to prevent breaking 
down. . . . Phelps often shed tears. On one occasion when I 
was playing with him in an emotional scene, being young and 
much affected at his acting and my own emotions, I got beyond 
my own control. Phelps afterwards warned me, and admitted 
that he might easily be carried away by an affecting scene did he 
not keep a strict watch on himself.’ On the whole, I think, Mr. 
Forbes Robertson may be said to take the emotional side, though 
he dwells more than some of his comrades on the necessity for 
keeping a tight rein on the feelings. One of the few decided 
disbelievers in emotion is Mr. Frank Harvey, who writes as 
follows: ‘ The late Mademoiselle Beatrice, with whom I was long 
associated, moved her audience to tears to a painful degree ; but 
she felt little emotion herself. On the other hand, when acting 
with the late Miss Neilson, I have seen real tears streaming down 
her cheeks, but I don’t think she moved her audience any more.’ 
Other artists have alluded to Miss Neilson’s extreme suscepti- 
bility to emotion, which seems to have been quite incommen- 
surate with her power of producing pathetic effect. But then no 
one supposes that an actress’s command over her audience is 
directly proportionate to the mere quantity of her tears. 

The most resolute upholder of the non-emotional theory with 
whom I have as yet come in contact is Mr. A. W. Pinero, whose 
keen intelligence and wide knowledge of the stage both as actor 
and author must give his opinions exceptional weight. He does 
not deny that tears are shed, but he argues that they are not a 
true sign of feeling, and that actors deceive themselves in sup- 

‘posing that they are. With a week's practice, he says, any one 
can Jearn to produce tears at will. You have only to ‘breathe, 
not through the nose, but through the closed throat ’—that is, as 
I understand it, to produce mechanically the globus hystericus. I 
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have not yet been able to put this theory to the test, for a spare 
week is not easily to be commanded in this busy world; but if 
any of my readers should care to make the experiment I shall be 
glad to learn the result. In any case, this is a curious testimony 
to the intimate connection between the muscles of the throat and 
the lachrymal glands. Mr. Pinero proceeds tomaintain that inmany 
actors the habit of thus ‘pumping up’ tears becomes a second 
nature and almost a disease. He mentions a well-known actress 
who could read you acomic poem, weeping copiously all the time ; 
and a popular actor who, even in private life, could scarcely relate 
an ordinary incident, such as having seen a horse fall in the 
street, without being bathed in tears. A lady who studied acting 
under the late John Ryder gives me a curious case in point. She 
once expressed to her instructor her wonder at the way in which 
an actress much in vogue at the time managed to turn on tears 
wherever there was the slightest excuse for them. ‘* Look at me, 
my dear,’ Mr. Ryder replied; and instantly she saw a tear gather 
in his eye and roll slowly down his cheek ! 

Another strong argument of Mr. Pinero’s is that, in a part 
with which he is quite familiar, an actor will often produce a 
powerful effect upon his audience in total unconsciousness of what 
he is doing ; just as some people will read aloud whole pages of a 
book, intelligently enough to all appearance, and will suddenly 
wake up to the fact that their thoughts have been absent, and 
that they do not know a single word they have been reading. Of 
this Miss Mary Anderson relates a curious instance. After the 
fourth act of Romeo and Juliet, one night, her maid began to 
unfasten her dress in order to put on the white draperies of the 
Tomb scene. ‘ Don’t do that,’ said Miss Anderson; ‘I have to 
play the Potion scene yet;’ and it took some time to convince 
her that she had not only just played it, but had played (as her 
comrades assured her and as the applause of the audience showed) 
with unusual effect. I could adduce several similar instances. It 
is even said that Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Wigan, having made some 
mistake in a cue at the end of an important scene, actually played 
the whole scene over again in blissful unconsciousness of their 
blunder. We have here a real ‘ paradox of acting ;’ but I doubt 
whether such freaks of consciousness can be made to tell either 
for or against Diderot’s argument. 

WILLIAM ARCHER. 


(To be continued.) 





Statement of Gabriel Foot, Highwayman. 


HE jury re-entered the court after half an hour’s consultation. 

It all comes back to me as vividly as though I stood in 
the dock at this very moment. The dense fog that hung over 
the well of the court; the barristers’ wigs that bobbed up through 
it, and were drowned again in that seething cauldron; the rays 
of the guttering candles (for the murder-trial had lasted far into 
the evening) that loomed through it and wore a sickly halo; the 
red robes and red face of my lord judge opposite that stared 
through it and outshone the candles; the black crowd around, 
seen mistily; the voice of the usher calling ‘Silence!’; the 
shuffling of the jurymen’s feet; the blank pallor on their faces as 
I leant forward and tried to read the verdict on them; the very 
smell of the place, compounded of fog, gaol-fever, the close air, 
and the dinners eaten earlier in the day by the crowd—all this 
strikes home upon me as sharply as it then did, after the numb 
apathy of waiting. 

As the jury huddled into their places I stole a look at my 
counsel. He paused for a moment from his task of trimming a 
quill, shot a quick glance at the foreman’s face, and then went on 
cutting as coolly as ever. 

‘Gentlemen of the jury ’—it was the judge’s voice—‘ are you 
agreed upon your verdict ?’ 

‘We are.’ 

‘Do you find the prisoner guilty or not guilty?’ 

‘ Not guilty.’ 

It must have been full a minute, as I leant back clutching the 
rail in front of me, before I saw anything but the bleared eyes of 
the candles, or heard anything but a hoarse murmur from the 
crowd. But as soon as the court ceased to heave, and I could 
stare about me, I looked towards my counsel again. 

He was still shaping his pen. He made no motion to come 
forward and shake hands over my acquittal, for which he had 
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worked untiringly all day. He did not even offer to speak. He 
just looked up, nodded carelessly, and turned to his junior be- 
side him; but in that glance I had read something which turned 
my heart cold, then sick, within me, and from that moment my 
hatred of the man was as deep as hell. 

In the fog outside I got clear of the gaping crowd, but the 
chill of the night after that heated court pierced my very bones. 
I had on the clothes I had been taken in. It was June then, and 
now it was late in October. I remember that on the day when 
they caught me I wore my coat open for coolness. Four months 
and a half had gone out of my life. Well, I had money enough in 
my pocket to get a greatcoat; but I must put something warm 
inside me first, to get out the chill that cursed lawyer had laid on 
my heart. 

I had purposely chosen the by-lanes of the town, but I re- 
membered a certain tavern—the Lamb and Flag—which lay 
down a side alley. Presently the light from its windows loomed 
like a beacon ahead. I pushed open the door and entered. 

The small bar was full of people newly come from the court, 
and discussing the trial in all its bearings. In the babel I heard 
a dozen different opinions given in as many seconds, and learnt 
enough, too, to make me content with the jury I had had. But 
the warmth of the place was pleasant, and I elbowed my way 
forward to the counter. 

There was a woman standing by the door as I entered, who 
looked curiously at me for a moment, then turned to nudge a 
man at her side, and whisper. The whisper grew as I pressed for- 
ward, and before I could reach the counter a hand was laid on my 
shoulder from behind. I turned. 

‘Well?’ said I. 

It was a heavy-looking drover that had touched me. 

‘ Are you the chap as was tried to-day for murder of Merchant 
Todd?’ he asked. 

‘Well?’ said I again, but I could see the crowd falling back, 
as if I was a leper, at his question. 

‘Well? °T ain’t well then, as I reckon, to be making so free 
with respectable people.’ 

There was a murmur of assent from the gaping mouths turned 
towards me. The landlord came forward from behind the bar. 

‘I was acquitted,’ I urged defiantly. 

‘ Ac-quitted!’ said he, with big scorn in the syllables. ‘ Hear 
im now—“ acquitted!” Landlord, is this a respectable house?’ 
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The landlord gave his verdict. 

* H’out yer goes, and blame yer impudence !’ 

I looked round, but their faces were all dead against me. 

‘H’out yer goes!’ repeated the landlord. ‘And think yerself 
lucky it ain’t worse,’ added the drover. 

With no further defence I slunk out into the night once more. 

A small crowd of children (Heaven knows whence or how they 
gathered) followed me up the court and out into the street. Their 
numbers swelled as I went on, and some began to hoot and pelt me ; 
but when I gained the top of the hill, and a lonelier district, I 
turned and struck among them with my stick. It did my heart 
good to hear their screams. 

After that I was let alone, and tramped forward past the scat- 
tered houses towards the open country and the moors. Up here 
there was scarcely any fog, but I could see it, by the rising moon, 
hanging like a shroud over the town below. The next town was 
near upon twelve miles off, but I do not remember that I thought 
of getting so far. I could not have thought at all, in fact, or I 
should hardly have taken the high-road upon which the jeweller 
had been stopped and murdered. 

There was a shrewd wind blowing, and I shivered all over; 
but the cold at my heart was worse, and my hate of the man who 
had set it there grew with every step. I thought of the four 
months and more which parted the two lives of Gabriel Foot, and 
what I should make of the new one. I had my chance again—a 
chance gained for me beyond hope by that counsel but for whom 
I should be sleeping to-night in the condemned cell; a chance, 
and a good chance, but for that same cursed lawyer. Ugh! how 
cold it was, and how I hated him for it! 

There was a little white-washed cottage on the edge of the 
moorland just after the hedgerows ceased—the last house before 
the barren heath began, standing a full three hundred yards from 
any other dwelling. Its front faced the road, and at the back an 
outhouse and a wretched garden jutted out on the waste land. 
There was a light in each of its windows to-night, and as I passed 
down the road I heard the dismal music of a flute. 

Perhaps it was this that jogged my thoughts and woke them 
up to my present pass. At any rate, I had not gone more than 
twenty yards before I turned and made for the door. The people 
might give me a night’s lodging in the outhouse ; at any rate, 
they would not refuse a crust to stay the fast which I had not 
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broken since the morning. I tapped gently with my knuckles on 
the door, and listened. 

I waited five minutes, and no one answered. The flute still 
continued its melancholy tune ; it was evidently in the hands of a 
learner, for the air (a dispiriting one enough at the best) kept 
breaking off suddenly and repeating itself. But the performer 
had patience, and the sound never ceased for more than two 
seconds ata time. Besides this nothing was to be heard. The 
blinds were drawn in all the windows. The glow of the candles 
through them was cheerful enough, but nothing was to be seen of 
the house inside. I knocked a second time, and a third, with 
the same result. Finally, tired of this, I pushed open the low 
gate which led into the garden behind, and stole round to the 
back of the cottage. 

Here too the window on the ground floor was lit up behind 
its blinds, but that of the room above was shuttered. There was 
a hole in the shutter, however, where a knot of the wood had fallen 
out, and a thin shaft of light stretched across the blackness and 
buried itself in a ragged yew-tree at the end of the garden. From 
the loudness of the sounds I judged this to be the room where 
the flute-playing was going on. The sound of my footsteps on the 
thin soil did not disturb the performer, so I gathered a handful of 
earth and pitched it up against the pane. The flute stopped for 
a minute or so, but just as I was expecting to see the shutter 
open, went on again: this time the air was ‘ Pretty Polly Oliver.’ 

I crept back again, and began to hammer more loudly at the 
door. ‘Come,’ said I, ‘whoever this may be inside, I’ll see for 
myself at any rate,’ and with that I lifted the latch and gave the 
door a heavy kick. It flew open quite easily (it had not even been 
locked), and I found myself in a low kitchen. The room was 
empty, but the relics of supper lay on the deal table, and the 
remains of what must have been a noble fire were still smouldering 
on the hearthstone. A crazy, rusty blunderbuss hung over the 
fireplace. This, with a couple of rough chairs, a broken bacon- 
rack, and a small side-table, completed the furniture of the place. 
No; for as I sat down to make a meal off the remnants of supper, 
something lying on the lime-ash floor beneath this side-table 
caught my eye. I stepped forward and picked it up. 

It was a barrister’s wig. 

‘This is a queer business,’ thought I; and I laid it on the 
table opposite me as I went on with my supper. It was a 
‘gossan’ wig, as we call it in our parts; a wig grown yellow and 
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rusty with age and wear. It looked so sly and wicked as it lay 
there, and brought back the events of the day so sharply, that a 
queer dread took-me of being discovered with it. I pulled out 
my pistol, loaded it (they had given me back both the powder and 
pistol found on me when I was taken), and laid it beside my plate. 
This done, I went on with my supper—it was an excellent cold 
capon—and all the time the flute upstairs kept toot-tootling with- 
out stopping, except to change the tune. It gave me ‘ Hearts of 
Oak,’ ‘ Why, Soldiers, why?’ ‘Like Hermit Poor,’ and ‘Come, 
Lasses and Lads,’ before I had fairly cleared the dish. 

‘ And now,’ thought I, ‘I have had a good supper; but there 
are still three things to be done. In the first place I want drink, 
in the second I want a bed, and in the third I want to thank this 
kind person, whoever he is, for his hospitality. I’m not going to 
begin life No. 2 with housebreaking.’ 

I rose, slipped the pistol into my tail-pocket, and followed the 
sound up the ramshackle stairs. My footsteps made such a racket 
on those old timbers as fairly to frighten me, but they never 
disturbed the flute-player. He had harked back again to ‘ Like 
Hermit Poor’ by this time, and the dolefulness of it was fit to 
make the dead cry out, but he went whining on until I reached 
the head of the stairs and struck a rousing knock on the door. 

The playing stopped. ‘Come in,’ said a cheery voice ; but it 
gave me no cheerfulness. Instead of that, it sent all the comfort 
of my supper clean out of me, as I opened the door and saw him 
sitting there. 

There he was, the man who had saved my neck that day, and 
whom most I hated in the world, sitting before a snug fire, with 
his flute on his knee, a glass of port wine at his elbow, and looking 
so comfortable, with that knowing light in his grey eyes, that I 
could have killed him where he sat. 

‘Oh, it’s you, is it?’ he said, just the very least bit surprised 
and no more. ‘ Come in.’ 

I stood in the doorway hesitating. 

‘Don’t stay letting in that monstrous draught, man ; but sit 
down. You'll find the bottle on the table and a glass on the 
shelf.’ 

I poured out a glassful and drank it off. The stuff was rare 
(I can remember its trick on the tongue to this day), but some- 
how it did not drive the cold out of my heart. I took another 
glass, and sat sipping it and staring from the fire to my com- 
panion. 
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He had taken up the flute again, and was blowing a few deep notes 
out of it, thoughtfully enough. He was a small, squarely built 
man, with a sharp ruddy face like a frozen pippin, heavy grey 
eyebrows, and a mouth like a trap when it was not pursed up for 
that everlasting flute. As he sat there with his wig off, the crown 
of his bald head was fringed with an obstinate-looking patch of 
hair, the colour of a badger’s. My amazement at finding him 
here at this hour, and alone, was lost in my hatred of the man as 
I saw the depths of complacent knowledge in his face. I felt 
that I must kill him sooner or later, and the sooner the better. 

Presently he laid down his flute again and spoke :— 

‘I scarcely expected you.’ 

I grunted something in answer. 

‘But I might have known something was up, if I’d only paid 
attention to my flute. It and I are not in harmony to-night. It 
doesn’t like the secrets I’ve been blowing into it; it has heard a 
lot of queer things in its time, but it’s an innocent-minded flute 
for all that, and I’m afraid that what I’ve told it to-night is a point 
beyond what it’s prepared to go.’ 

‘I take it, it knows a d—d deal too much,’ growled I. 

He looked at me sharply for an instant, rose, whistled a bar or 
two of ‘Like Hermit Poor,’ reached down a couple of clay pipes 
from the shelf, filled one for himself, and gravely handed the other 
with the tobacco to me. 

‘Beyond what it is prepared to go,’ he echoed quietly, sinking 
back in his chair and puffing at the pipe. ‘It’s a nice point that we 
have been discussing together, my flute and I, and I won’t say but 
that I’ve got the worst of it. By the way, what do you mean to 
do now that you have a fresh start ?’ 

Now I had not tasted tobacco for over four months, and its 
effect now upon my wits was surprising. It seemed to oil my 
thoughts till they worked without a hitch, and I saw my plan of 
action marked out quite plainly before me. 

‘Do you want to know the first step of all?’ I asked. 

‘To be sure; the first step at any rate determines the 
direction.’ 

‘Well then,’ said I very steadily, and staring into his face, 
‘the first step of all is that I am going to kill you.’ 

‘H’m,’ said he after a bit, and I declare that not so much as 
an eyelash of the man shook, ‘I thought as much. I guessed that 
when you came into the room. And what next ?’ 

‘ Time enough then to think of “ what next,”’ I answered ; for 
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though I was set upon blowing his brains out, I longed for him to 
blaze out into a passion and warm up my blood for the job. 

‘Pardon me,’ he said as coolly as might be, ‘ that would be the 
very worst time to think of it. For just consider: in the first 
place you will already be committed to your way of life, and 
secondly, if I know anything about you, you would be far too 
flurried for any thought worth the name.’ 

There was a twinkle of frosty humour in his eye as he said 
this, and in the silence which followed I could hear him chuck- 
ling to himself, and tasting the words over again as though they 
were good wine. I sat fingering my pistol and waiting for him 
to speak again. When he did so, it was with another dry chuckle 
and a long puff of tobacco smoke. 

‘ As you say, I know a deal too much. Shall I tell you how 
much ?’ 

‘Yes, you may if you'll be quick about it.’ 

‘Very well, then, I will. Do you mind passing the bottle? 
Thank you. I probably know not only too much, but a deal more 
than you guess. First let us take the case for the Crown. The 
jeweller is travelling by coach at night over the moors. He has 
one postillion only, Roger Tallis by name, and by character shady. 
The jeweller has money (he was a niggardly fool to take only one 
postillion), and carries a diamond of great, or rather of enormous 
and notable, value (he was a bigger fool to take this). In the 
dark morning two horses come galloping back, frightened and 
streaming with sweat. A search-party goes out, finds the coach 
upset by the Four Holed Cross, the jeweller lying beside it with 
a couple of pistol bullets in him, and the money, the diamond, 
and Roger Tallis—nowhere. So much for the murdered man. 
Two or three days after, you, Gabriel Foot, by character also 
shady, and known to be a friend of Roger Tallis, are whispered to 
have a suspicious amount of money about you, also blood-stains 
on your coat. It further leaks out that you were travelling on 
the moors afoot on the night in question, and that your pistols 
are soiled with powder. Case for the Crown closes. Have I stated 
it correctly ?’ 

I nodded ; he took a sip or two at his wine, laid down his pipe 
as if the tobacco spoiled the taste of it, took another sip, and 
continued :— 

‘Case for the defence. That Roger Tallis has decamped, that 
no diamond has been found on you (or anywhere), and lastly that 
the bullets in the jeweller’s body do not fit your pistols, but came 
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from a larger pair. Not very much of a case, perhaps, but this 
last is a strong point.’ 

‘ Well?’ I asked, as he paused. 

‘Now then for the facts of the case. Would you oblige me 
by casting a look over there in the corner?’ 

‘I see nothing but a pickaxe and shovel.’ 

‘Ha, ha! very good; “nothing but a pickaxe and shovel.” 
Well, to resume: facts of the case. Roger Tallis murders the 
jeweller, and you murder Roger Tallis; after that, as you say, 
“nothing but a pickaxe and shovel.”’ 

And with this, as I am a living sinner, the rosy-faced old boy 
took up his flute and blew a stave or two of ‘Come, Lasses and 
Lads.’ 

‘Did you dig him up?’ I muttered hoarsely; and although 
deathly cold I could feel a drop of sweat trickling down my fore- 
head and into my eye. 

‘What, before the trial? My good sir, you have a fair, very 
fair, aptitude for crime; but believe me, you have much to learn 
both of legal etiquette and of a lawyer's conscience.’ And for 
the first time since I came in I saw something like indignation 
on that ruddy face. 

‘Now,’ he continued, ‘I either know too much or not enough. 
Obviously I know enough for you to wish, and perhaps wisely, to 
kill me. The question is, whether I know enough to make it 
worth your while to spare me. I think I do; but that is for you 
to decide. If I put you to-night, and in half an hour’s time, in 
possession of property worth ten thousand pounds, will that con- 
tent you?’ 

‘Come, come,’ I said, ‘ you need not try to fool me, nor think 
I am going to let you out of my sight.’ 

‘You misunderstand. I desire neither; I only wish a bargain. 
I am ready to pledge you my word to make no attempt to escape 
before you are in possession of that property, and to offer no 
resistance to your shooting me in case you fail to obtain it, pro- 
vided on the other hand you pledge your word to spare my life 
should you succeed within half an hour. And, my dear sir, con- 
sidering the relative value of my word and yours, I think it must 
be confessed you have the better of the bargain.’ 

I thought foramoment. ‘Very well, then,’ said I, ‘so be it; 
but if you fail , 

‘I know what happens,’ replied he. 

With that he blew a note or two on his flute, took it to pieces, 
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and carefully bestowed it in the tails of his coat. I put away my 
pistol in mine. 

‘Do you mind shouldering that spade and pickaxe, and follow- 
ing me?’ he asked. I took them up in silence. He drained his 
glass and put on his hat. 

‘Now I think we are ready. Stop a moment.’ 

He reached across for the glass which I had emptied, took it 
up gingerly between thumb and forefinger, and tossed it with a 
crash on to the hearthstone. He then did the same to my pipe, 
after first snapping the stem into halves. This done, he blew out 
one candle, and with great gravity led the way down the stair- 
case. I shouldered the tools and followed, while my heart hated 
him with a fiercer spite than ever. 

We passed down the crazy stairs and through the kitchen. 
The candles were still burning there. As my companion glanced 
at the supper-table, ‘H’m,’ he said, ‘not a bad beginning of a 
new leaf. My friend, I will allow you exactly twelve months in 
which to get hanged.’ 

I made no answer, and we stepped out into the night. The 
moon was now up, and the high-road stretched like a white ribbon 
into the gloom. The cold wind bore up a few heavy clouds from 
the north-west, but for the most part we could see easily enough. 
We trudged side by side along the road in silence, except that I 
could hear my companion every now and then whistling softly to 
himself. 

As we drew near to the Four Holed Cross and the scene of the 
murder I confess to an uneasy feeling and a desire to get past the 
place with all speed. But the lawyer stopped by the very spot 
where the coach was overturned, and held up a finger as if to call 
attention. It was a favourite trick of his with the jury. 

‘This was where the jeweller lay. Some fifteen yards off 
there was another pool of blood. Now the jeweller must have 
dropped instantly, for he was shot through the heart. Yet no one 
doubted but that the other pool of blood was his. Fools!’ 

With this he turned off the road at right angles, and began to 
strike rapidly across the moor. At first I thought he was trying 
to escape me, but he allowed me to catch him up readily enough, 
and then I knew the point for which he was making. I followed 
doggedly. Clouds began to gather over the moon’s face, and 
every now and then I stumbled heavily on the uneven ground; 
but he moved along nimbly enough, and even cried “ Shoo!” in a 
sprightly voice when a startled plover flew up before his feet. 
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Presently, after we had gone about five hundred yards on the 
heath, the ground broke away into a little hollow, where a rough 
track led down to the Lime Kilns and the thinly wooded stream 
that washed the valley below. We followed this track for ten 
minutes or so, and presently the masonry of the disused kilns 
peered out, white in the moonlight, from between the trees. 

There were three of these kilns standing close together beside 
the path ; but my companion without hesitation pulled up almost 
beneath the very arch of the first, peered about, examined the 
ground narrowly, and then motioned to me. 

‘Dig here.’ 

“If we both know well enough what is underneath, what is 
the use of digging?’ 

‘I very much doubt if we do,’ said he. ‘ You had better dig.’ 

I can feel the chill creeping down my back as I write of it; 
but at the time, though I well knew the grisly sight which I was 
to discover, I dug away, steadily. enough. The man who had 
surprised niy secret set himself down on a dark bank of ferns at 
about ten paces’ distance, and began to whistle softly, though I 
could see his fingers fumbling with his coat-tails as though they 
itched to be at the flute again. 

The moon’s rays shone fitfully upon the white face of the 
kiln, and lit up my work. The little stream rushed noisily 
below. And so, with this hateful man as solitary watcher, I bared 
to the light of heaven the remains of the comrade whom, almost 
five months before, I had murdered and buried there. How I 
had then cursed my luck because forced to hide his corpse away 
before Icould return and search for the diamond I had failed to 
find upon his body! But as I tossed the earth and lime aside, 
and discovered my handiwork, the moon’s rays were suddenly 
caught and reflected from within the pit, and I fell forward with 
a short gasp of delight. 

For there, kindled by her broad glory into countless shafts 
and points of colour—violet, green, yellow, and fieriest red—lay 
the missing diamond among the bones of the man who had com- 
mitted murder to possess it, and had been murdered for its sake 
As I clutched the glorious gem a black shadow fell between the 
moon and me. I looked up. My companion was standing over 
me with the twinkle still in his eye and the flute in his hand. 

‘You were a fool not to guess that he had swallowed it. I 
hope you are satisfied with the bargain. As we are not, I trust, 
likely to meet again in this world, I will Here bid you Adieu, 
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though possibly that is scarcely the word to use. But there is 
one thing I wish to tell you. I owe you a debt to-night for 
having prevented me from committing a crime. You saw that I 
had the spade and pick-axe ready in the cottage. Well, I confess 
I lusted for that gem, and I was arguing out the case with my 
flute when you came in.’ 

‘If, said I, ‘ you wish to share—— 

‘ Another word,’ he interrupted very gravely, ‘and I shall be 
forced to think that you insult me. As it is, I am grateful to you 
for supporting my flute’s advice at an opportune moment. I will 
now leave you. Two hours ago I was in a fair way of becoming a 
criminal. I owe it to you, and to my flute, that I am still merely 
a lawyer. Farewell!’ 

With that he turned on his heel and was gone with a swing- 
ing stride up the path and across the moor. His figure stood out 
upon the sky-line for a moment, and then vanished. But I could 
hear for some time the tootle-tootle of his flute in the distance, 
and it struck me that its note was unusually sprightly and clear. 


b 


Q. 





Coquilles. 


‘TV ] HAT cannot be learnt from the French ?’ said Lessing in a 

scornful humour. A great deal can certainly be learnt from 
the French, with Lessing’s permission ; though in one matter at 
least they are equally at fault with ourselves. They cannot teach 
us, nor can we teach them, the art of avoiding misprints, those mis- 
fortunes in printing which our neighbours in their fanciful way 
call coquilles. 

The derivation of coquille is still to seek. A French printer, 
M. Boutmy, produced some time ago an amusing little book 
entitled L’Argot des Typographes'; and in that he gives some 
account of the term, as well as many painfully interesting 
examples of it. A coquille, it would seem, is a term in printing 
applied to the omission, addition, transposition, or substitution in 
printed books of one or more typographical characters. Coquilles 
spring from three sources: the fault of the author’s manuscript, 
the fault of the compositor, or the fault of the reader of proofs. 
Authors themselves in revising their proofs are more preoccupied 
by the sense than by the chara+ters, and frequently allow grievous 
coquilles to pass unnoticed and uncorrected. 

M. Boutmy has sought in vain for the derivation of the word 
these twenty years. He has pressed all the dictionaries into his 
service, and pressed them hitherto without result. He will not, 
however, admit himself beaten, but gives us a derivation pour 
servir, bidding us suggest a better if we are not content with 
that. He arrives at it, indeed, by a process of forced and 
whimsical analogy, which he probably does not intend us to take 
seriously, and which will hardly satisfy anybody except perhaps 
the ingenious inventor himself. M. Boutmy refers us to the 
ancient marriage-custom of scattering nuts upon the floor, in 
token that the bridegroom has done with the trifles and follies of 
youth, and quotes for us Vergil’s ‘ Sparge, marite, nuces.’ Now, 
from nuces in the sense of errors, mistakes, follies, to coquilles 


_" Dictionnaire de UV Argot des Typographes, par, Eugtne Boutmy, correcteur 
@imprimerie. Paris: C. Marpon et EK, Flammarion. 1883, 
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in a similar sense is no far cry, according to M. Boutmy—and 
that is his derivation. 

Has the book ever been written that could be inscribed sine 
menda, free from all typographical error? Our author quotes one 
such, but, with a touch of professional jealousy, that can easily be 
understood, declares his opinion that even this perhaps would not 
appear faultless under a proper scrutiny. And, indeed, the fate of 
perfect printers is not of a kind to encourage the rest. An 
Englishman, H. Johnson by name, published at the end of last 
century a circular touching a new method he had discovered, by 
which press errors were to become impossible. But, alas for the 
vanity of human wishes! his very circular was not free from a 
misprint, for the immaculate Johnson was found to have printed 
Najesty instead of Majesty. 

The abominable writing of authors is perhaps most often to 
blame for the appearance of misprints. A man as a rule can read 
his own scrawl with perfect ease, and from that draws the natural, 
but often erroneous conclusion, that everybody else can do the same. 
The geologist who wrote in the course of his work of a valley 
filled with erratic blocks probably only had himself to blame when 
his book came out containing a reference to a valley filled with 
erotic blacks. And that definition of the philosopher about the 
Deity being a vast and slumbering Whole could never have been 
turned into a vast and slumbering Whale if the philosopher or 
his copyist had been fairly diligent in their writing-lessons at 
school. Sometimes, however, even the writer himself cannot read 
what he has written, and then the case is desperate. We are told 
of Jules Janin, for instance, that when a luckless compositor came 
to him and besought him to decipher some pages of his own 
manuscript, the great man replied that he would rather re-write 
than attempt to read over again what he had once written. Our 
author himself declares that he has spent two days in reading 
three pages of ‘copy’ from the pen of ‘the prince of critics ;’ 
and the story of Dean Stanley’s manuscript, which went to 
America and was sent back to be deciphered, is still fresh in our 
memory. 

As a practical printer M. Boutmy calls our attention to the 
many errors that arise from bad ‘ distribution.’ The compositor, 
he tells us, is a plagiaire de Pénélope, and undoes one day the 
work of the other; that is to say, he breaks up the type he has 
set as soon as it is printed and puts the letters back again into 
their respective compartments: the a’s with the a’s, the b’s with 
the 6’s, and so on. This operation, done with lightning speed, is 
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a fruitful source of error. Your letter 7, for instance, finds its 
way into the compartment of the case intended for the letter ¢; 
and then the rising politician will wake up some fine morning and 
find in his newspaper a reference to his undoubted rapacity, where 
a compliment upon his undoubted capacity had been intended. 
Yet even after running the gauntlet of the compositor, the 
wretched author has still to face the mechanical work of printing; 
and this is another fertile source of error, upon which our author 
grows eloquent, even poetical. He describes how the great 
machines rattle on, pouring out their thousands of ink-stained 
sheets an hour; and who can wonder, he asks, if, in this giddy 
work, a letter trips from its place, a bead drops from the necklace ? 
It is then that the compositor pops the letter back again into the 
most convenient place he can find, on the principle that wherever 
it may have come from there it must return. Hence these tears 
of authors and the appearance of truth worn by the saying, that 
language was given to man in order to conceal his thoughts. 

But it is time to give some specimens from M. Boutmy’s large 
and interesting collection of coquilles, obtained during a long 
professional experience. The first coquille by transposition occurs 
in the celebrated Psalter of Mayence, printed in 1457 by John 
Fust and Peter Schoeffer. There we read Spalmorum for 
Psalmorum. A similar misprint occurs in Robert Estienne’s 
beautiful Greek Testament of 1549, where we read pulres for 
plures. It is by this error that bibliophiles recognise the best 
edition ; and M. Boutmy supplies us with the following poetical aid 
to memory : 

C’est elle! Dieu! que je suis aise ! 
Oui, c’est la bonne édition. 

Les voila, pages neuf et seize, 

Les deux fautes d’impression 

Qui ne sont pas dans la mauvaise. 


We must, however, leave the bibliophiles to their delightful 
hobby and now examine a few sad instances of the coquwille in 
poetry, a field where it makes its greatest havoc. Think of 
Racine, who wrote, 


Vous allez 4 ?’autel et moi j’y cours, madame, 
reading in place of it, 


Vous allez 4 /’hétel et moi j’y cours, madame. 


Think too of Corneille’s feelings after writing the fine couplet, 


Un bienfait perd sa grice 4 le trop publier ; 
Qui veut qu’on s’en souvienne, il le faut owbli 
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Un bienfait perd sa grace a le trop owblier ; 
Qui veut qu’on s’en souvienne, il le faut pudlier. 


What a libel on the human heart! Sometimes, however, a 
printer’s mistake is the innocent cause of a change for the better. 
Malherbe, who apparently did not ‘ cross’ his ¢’s, had turned out, 
in an ode on the death of a friend’s daughter, the rather tame 
verse : 

Et Rosette a vécu ce que vivent les roses, 
Tespace d’un matin ! 


But by a happy inspiration of chance the printer produced the 
more delicately turned 


Et rose, elle a vécu ce que vivent les roses, 
L’espace d’un matin. 


This was rightly preferred by the poet, who allowed the printer's 
version to stand unaltered. 

The newspaper, owing no doubt to the conditions under which 
it is produced, yields a more plentiful harvest of coquilles than 


any other form of literature. M. Boutmy gives us many good 
examples. The Monde one day presented its readers with this 
astonishing morality: ‘The love of sugar (sucre) straitens the 
soul and hardens the heart.’ It is hardly necessary to say that 
lucre, not sucre, had been the object of the moralist’s condemna- 
tion. Imagine the austere Guizot opening his Monitewr Universel 
one morning and finding himself reported to have said, ‘I am at 
the end of my farces,’ when he had really made the more alarming 
statement that he was at the end of his forces. Imagine, too, the 
emotion with which a grand chancelier of Napoleon’s saw him- 
self described in the Moniteur as the grand chandelier of the 
Empire. 

When Prince Jerome was on his death-bed the Puatrie con- 
tained the following bulletin: ‘A slight improvement has taken 
place in the condition of the Prince.’ But it spoilt everything 
next day by saying, ‘Le vieux persiste, when of course it ought to 
have said, ‘Le mieux persiste.’ M. Boutmy excuses his brother 
compositor by telling us that this is not such a very unaccountable 
mistake, as the compartment of the case containing the m’s is 
next to that containing the v’s. We learn with the greater regret, 
therefore, that the error cost the compositor his place, upon which 


our author feelingly remarks that the editor was evidently not a 
practical printer. 
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Another unfortunate mistake affecting a royal personage 
occurred in a gazette of the eighteenth century, which contained 
the following piece of Court news: ‘ King Louis XV. has been 
staying at Fontainebleau during the last eight days; yesterday he 
hung himself in the forest.’ But his Majesty was only lost (perdw), 
not hung (pendw), in the forest. Vive le roi! 

The next example turns on the old vexed question of meuwm 
and twwm. A journalist speaking admiringly of Emile Augier had 
written, ‘His Latin is better than my French (mon frangais).’ 
But the printer made him say, ‘ His Latin is better than his 
French (son frangais)’—a very left-handed compliment. Who 
knows whether Augier wrote Latin at all; and even if he did we 
may safely conclude that it was not better than his French. 

A police intelligencer once contained a judicial sentence to 
this effect: ‘The judges, deeming the offence venial, only con- 
demned the wretched man to eight days’ empoisonnement.’ 
Could Shylock have demanded more ? and, as our author pertinently 
asks, what would have been the nature of his sentence for a 
serious offence? But we may spare our sympathy, for it was 
emprisonnement, not empoisonnement, the guilty person was 
called upon to endure. 

Another coquille, entailing similar serious consequences, was 
perpetrated at the time of the French expedition to Tunis. The 
startling news appeared one morning that M. Roustan, the French 
consul, had been devoured by the Bey. We can easily believe 
that the Bey would have been highly delighted to devour the 
consul, but the truth is that M. Roustan had been décoré merely—a 
small matter in these times to a Frenchman—not dévoré, by the Bey. 

In the following instance the coquille produces a result not 
dangerous, but certainly disagreeable. A provincial journal, 
referring to the amusement of the place, spoke of a certain club 
where the greatest bétes of the city assembled nightly for relaxa- 
tion. We can imagine the greatest tétes of that city, so cruelly 
misrepresented, at once discontinuing their subscriptions to the 
paper in question, perhaps even challenging the editor. 

We have all heard how Sydney Smith once surprised (and 
shocked) an old lady by telling her he had felt so warm that he 
had been obliged to take off his flesh and sit in his bones. But 
not even Sydney Smith ventured to dispense with his bones. 
Yet a newspaper once remarked about some celebrity that he had 
been completely ‘ boned’ (bien désossé), as if he were a fish, when 
in reality the honourable gentleman was merely bien dépassé. 

But though the newspaper produces the largest crop of 
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coquilles, learned and scientific works, notwithstanding care and 
much revision, contribute a fair share. Here are two theological 
ones. The author of a manual of Christian meditations was 
represented as treating of Christian medications, and, though we 
may suppose his work was medicinal in the highest sense, it is 
probable he disapproved of the change. By another unfortunate 
substitution the writer of a religious book was made to expatiate 
on the subject of /’4ne contemplating its creator, when he should 
have been discoursing not on V’éme but, like Plato, on U’éme. 
Here also are three scientific coquilles; one of a kind we might 
expect: the procession of the equinoxes, for the precession of the 
same; the others rather more unusual. A scientific author was 
made to say, ‘The men of the barracks (casernes) had for arms 
branches torn from the trees, and axes of flint.’ That must have 
been a curious barrack where the arms were as here described. 
Really, however, the subject was prehistoric man, and it was 
the inhabitants of the caverns (cavernes) who were immediately 
under discussion. Again, in a work on astronomy the author, 
speaking of the Virgin constellation, invites his readers to forget 
the earth for the sky ‘on a night of spring when the moon is 
hidden and there are no fogs’ (brumes). What his printer made 
him say was ‘when there are no brunettes’ (brunes). As if a 
high-minded astronomer had time to think either of brunettes or 
blondes in the pursuit of his soulful calling! We know that 
Minerva presides over the homely as well as the higher arts, and 
so possibly has an interest in schools of cookery; yet few would 
have had the courage to derive her origin from the cuisine of 
Jupiter. It was reserved for a printer to do that: the author, 
following an obscure tradition, had written cuisse, 

We may now cull a few specimens of a miscellaneous kind. 
Abbreviations are the cause of many misprints. The French 
writer who wrote, ‘ J’ai gq amis’ could hardly have been surprised 
when his printer made him say, ‘J’ai 99 amis.’ M. Boutimy has 
evidently had poor luck in friendship, for he goes on to observe 
that Aristotle would not have made a remark of that kind, for it 
was Aristotle who said, paradoxically, ‘My friends, there are no 
friends ;’ neither would that poet who obsefved cynically that a 
friend was like a melon—you must try fifty before you can find 
a good one. 

The next involves a pun and should be omitted by the fasti- 
dious. In the Rue Richelieu there isa statue of Corneille, holding 
a roll in his hand on which are inscribed the titles of his principal 
works, The task of incising these names, it appears, had been 
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given to an illiterate young apprentice, who thought proper to 
spell Avare with two 7’s. A wit, observing this, remarked 
pleasantly, ‘ Tiens, voila wn avare qui a wn air misanthrope (un 
yr mis en trop). Even Dr. Johnson, hater of puns as he was, 
might have tolerated a pun so quick and applicable as that. 

The hair-dresser who had a hand-bill printed for his pomade, 
warranted to prevent the falling of the hair (chevewx), must 
have been more astonished than pleased when he read that his 
pomade was warranted to prevent the falling of horses (chevaux). 
In terms of our London slang, he must have found it hard to keep 
his own hair on. 

A recent novel contained a most unfortunate coquille. The 
hero was about to be married, but the father of the young lady 
thought well to make some enquiries about his future son-in-law, 
and a friend sent him in confidence this brief but startling report: 
‘There is no question of any other young lady. He is always 
drunk (so#l).’ What a cruel misrepresentation of fact that was! 
The young man was only of a solitary disposition, and always 
alone (seul). We may be permitted to hope that his matrimonial 
prospects were not really affected. 

M. Boutmy has a concluding section, which he will not dignify 
with the name coquilles, but which he calls in contempt dneries, 
faults due to crass ignorance or utterly inexcusable carelessness. 
A compositor once ‘set’ Archipel de Cook as Archipel de 600 
kilos. He had taken the C for 6, the o’s for zeros, and the letter 
k for the abbreviation of kilogrammes! Another compositor, evi- 
dently unversed in the classics, had turned ‘ Quos vult perdere 
Jupiter’ into ‘ Grosse brute pére de Jupiter.’ Another, taking the 
author’s direction, ‘ Put the paragraphs between inverted commas 
or quotation-marks ((Guwillemetez les alinéas)’ for a part of 
the text, produced the following extraordinary sentence: ‘ Guillo- 
tine all the insane (Guillotine tous les aliénés).’ M. Boutmy 
speaks admiringly of this radical remedy, and says, if it were 
adopted, the asylums might close their doors—behind one of 
which that wretched type-setter is now, beyond all doubt, in 
hiding. But was that compositor much better who converted the 
writer Albéric Second into a royal person, a dozen times over, 
under the style of Albéric II.; or he who changed the title of an 
article on sewage and sanitary matters from Res Parisienses into 
Les Parisiennes ? 

In one or two cases M. Boutmy does not show his accustomed 
insight into the real origin of a mistake. For instance, in an 
account of the crowned heads present at the Exhibition of 1867, 
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he is at a loss to account for the appearance of déjilé des owvriers 
for défilé des sowverains ; but surely that ought not to be difficult. 
It would not be rash to say that the article had been dictated, 
and that a careless amanuensis, working by sound and not by 
sense, had really written des owvriers, in which case the printer 
is hardly to blame. 

Our compiler closes his entertaining list with an ode to the 
coquille, froin the pen of an unknown poet, ‘a compositor or 
dissatisfied author, perhaps.’ His readers, however, will make a 
shrewd guess about its authorship, and will be inclined to attribute 
it to the accomplished typographer in whose pages he finds it. 


ODE A LA COQUILLE. 


Je vais chanter ious tes hauts faits, 
Je veux dire tous tes forfuits, 
Toi qu’d bon droit je qualifie 
Fléau de la typographie. 
Sagit-il d’un homme de bien, 
Tu m’en fais un homme de rien ; 
Fait-il quelque action insigne, 
Ta malice la rend indigne, 
Et, par toi, sa capacité 
Se transforme en rapacité. 
Que sur un vaisseau quelque prince 
Visite nos ports en province, 
D’un brave et fameux amiral 
Tu fais un fameux animal, 
Et son émotion visible 
Devient émotion risible. 
Un savant maitre fait des cours, 
Tu lui fais opérer des tours ; 
Il parle du divin Homére, 
O sacrilége! on lit commére ; 
L’amphithéatre et ses gradins 
Ne sont plus que d’affreux gredins. 
Le professeur cite Hérodote. 
Tu dis: le professeur radote ; 
Puis, s'il allait s’évanouir, 
Tu le ferais s’épanouir. 
Léonidas aux Thermopyles 

Montre-t-il un beau dévoiment, 
Horreur ! voila que tu jubiles 

En lui donnant le dévotment. 


AvuGcustus MANSTON, 





The Unemployed and the ‘Donna’ 
in 1887. 


I, By Tae AUTHOR oF ‘CHARLES LOWDER.’ 


HE happiest tidings that could be given to the kind and per- 

severing supporters of the ‘Donna’ would be that she was 
amongst ‘the Unemployed,’—that, for her, work no longer 
existed. Alas! this is so far from being the case, that the 
number of unemployed men and their deep poverty is quite as 
great, if not more so, than last year. It is not only during the 
winter that they throng around the truck which saves many a 
man from actual starvation. Wishing to give an account at first- 
hand of the work of the ‘Donna’ to the readers of LONGMAN’s 
MAGAZINE, I went to see the truck on the 13th of last May, 
during its hour or so of daily ministering to the desperate need 
of unemployed men. About twenty minutes in the Underground 
Railway from Edgware Road brought us to the Mansion House 
Station, and from thence we walked to London Bridge. The 
Sister who accompanied me had never been to this station of her 
community’s work, and was quite at a loss how to find the 
‘Donna,’ as there was no token of her existence on or near the 
Bridge. However, we asked a man who was lounging about if he 
could direct us. _He told us to go down some steps on the left- 
hand side as we looked towards the river, and, turning to the right, 
to go under an archway. Having done so, we could see nothing 
of the ‘Donna,’ or of the Sister in charge, but came upon an 
immense crowd of men, packed close together, and pressing so 
eagerly through a gate into a small railed-off enclosure that we 
knew the food truck must be there. I could not have made my 
way through them alone; but when the men saw my companion’s 
dress they made a lane for us to pass, and inside the railings we 
found the little booth with the Sister in charge, the ‘ Donna,’ in 
her bright blue, close at hand, bearing piles of smoking food. 
There was just place inside the booth for two or three, and no 
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room for idlers. I was put in charge of two huge cans containing 
soups of different kinds, and was instantly hard at work serving 
it out. This was, of course, long after the worst distress of the 
winter was over, but yet in little more than an hour we served nine 
hundred and sixty men. They each paid a halfpenny for a large 
bowl of excellent soup with pieces of meat and suet in it. Those 
who were fortunate enough to possess a second halfpenny bought a 
large piece of substantial currant pudding, which the Sister shook 
out of long tin cylinders, cutting off exactly the same portion 
for each customer with the precision gained by constant practice. 

For the benefit of new friends it is best to say, at the risk of 
wearying old ones, that the dinners served daily by the Sisters, 
inside three or four Docks, to the employed ata penny each are 
not given at a loss. The charity is immense of bringing daily, 
in all weathers, hot and wholesome food to the poor men who are 
not allowed to leave the Docks during working hours, but the 
penny charge for each dinner covers the actual cost of the food. 
It is wholly different at the trucks outside the Docks for men 
vainly seeking employment ; the halfpenny which they pay does 
not cover more than half the expense; the other half is supplied 
at the ‘Donna’ truck by the readers of this magazine. I heard 
the Sister who was serving with me say to two or three men who 
tendered a halfpenny, ‘ You pay a penny ;’ and she told me after- 
wards that these men: were in work, and that she could always 
tell in a moment by their hands, whether they were really un- 
employed or not. The charity, in actual food, is therefore con- 
fined to those who are out of work, and this month the Sister in 
charge writes to me: ‘ We are daily implored to give food to men 
who have had none for twenty-four or forty-eight hours, and the 
crush at the “ Donna” is greater than we have ever known it.’ 

‘Sister, please, I have no money to-day,’ one poor fellow said. 
‘I know you don’t give the food quite, because there’d be such a 
lot of us want it if you did; but will you take my matches, and 
let me have a little for them? I wouldn’t ask you, Sister, but 
Iam so hungry. I’ve done nowork this day; for a week ago I was 
mending the hinge of my door, and somehow run my tool through 
my hand.’ 

An old man brought two ‘ brothers,’ as he called them, to 
the ‘ Donna,’ and treated them to food. A short time after he 
came in with some more men, asked them what they would have, 
and paid for them. ‘I like to do it for the sake of Christianity,’ 
he said. ‘I did a little job last week, and these poor fellows 
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have done nothing.’ He did not look particularly well off, but a 
third time returned with some of these poor ‘ brothers ’ to feed. 

Last October an elderly man, looking very white and thin, 
had for three days stood patiently outside the gate, watching the 
others eating their hot stew. The first day one of the men lent 
him a penny, the second day his friend could not spare even a 
halfpenny, and on the third day, October 18, as the poor fellow 
was coming into the’ yard, in hopes of finding some friend, he 
suddenly dropped down, as it seemed, in a faint; but it was soon 
evident that he was dying, actually dying of starvation. They 
brought a doctor, and when the man was asked what ailed him, 
he just said, ‘I’ve tasted nothing for three days, and I felt so 
bad I thought to borrow a penny and get a drop of soup;’ and 
then he died as he lay there. The police brought a stretcher, 
and carried away the body. The next day the men told the Sister 
that it had been examined, and that the verdict at the inquest 
was, ‘ Death from starvation.’ 

One very respectable-looking man was about to be charged 
‘full-price,’ as being thought to be in work. ‘Me in work, 
Sister!’ he exclaimed. ‘Well, yes, you are right; I work under 
aman named “ Walker,” for I spend my time walking away my 
bit of shoe-leather, trying to get a job.’ 

Another thin, starved-looking cripple asked very shyly for a 
halfpenny-worth of stew. The Sister first noticed his manner, 
and then recognised an old customer at the restaurant. A year 
ago he had been in constant work, and came regularly two or 
three times a day to S. Katharine’s Restaurant for his meals; 
now he was amongst the starving unemployed. 

A poorly-dressed man one day handed a penny to two others, 
bidding them to get themselves soup and pudding. One of these 
came to the stall and asked for two slices of pudding. ‘ Why 
didn’t you get some soup instead of two of pudding?’ his bene- 
factor asked him. ‘Oh,’ said he, ‘there’s a chum of mine here 
(handing one slice to another man) who can do with a slice of 
this.’ This last man was seen a few minutes after, dividing the 
one slice with a neighbour worse off than himself. 

Another day, a tall respectable-looking man stood for some 
time in front of the truck, but with his back to the Sister. He 
seemed to be looking intently in front of him, and she wondered 
whether he could be watching the Dock gate, round which the 
unemployed were gathered waiting for a call. At last he heaved 
a deep sigh, and was turning away when the Sister caught sight 
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of his face, and was struck by his look of utter hopelessness. His 
coat was tidy, but his cheeks were hollow and he looked starved. 
The Sister spoke to him, and asked him if he would like a basin 
of stew. ‘I should, Sister, but I could not have asked you for it.’ 
While he was eating, the Sister drew him into conversation, and 
asked him whether he was looking for work in the Docks. ‘ Yes, 
Sister, and I have looked for it for the last thirteen months, but 
I stand no chance among those who are used to dock work. It 
goes bad with you when you have been used to but one kind of 
work all your life; I’ve worked for the last thirteen years at 
Cuthbert’s, the brass foundry, but he retired last year and dis- 
charged us all. One of my mates had worked thirty years for 
him. I have tried to get taken on at every brass foundry I know 
of, but they all say they’ve enough hands, and never change if 
they can help it; and when they do part with an old hand, he is 
sure to have a son to slip into his place—at least, I know it was 
so at Cuthbert’s. You see, Sister, though I got good money I 
never could save, for during the thirteen years I was there I had 
a birth and a death nearly every year, and I have only two 
children alive now, one a lad of sixteen, out of work, and a little 
girl.’ 

Any one wishful to see poverty in its last estate, should come 
and stand by the food-stall of the unemployed, and see with their 
own eyes the crowding round the truck, the wild pushing and 
reaching out of lean hands to grasp the food. 

‘Now, men, keep quiet; don’t push—you will all be served 
in turn.’ , 

‘ Ah, Sister,’ comes the answer, ‘ you don’t know how bad it 
makes us feel to see the pudding all going before our eyes, and 
we that keen for food!’ 

Yet the throng has a sense of humour. The starving ones at 
the back chaff the lucky ones in front. ‘I say, you chaps with 
the basins, you'll make the master’s fortune when you get back 
to work on the dinner you're eating.’ One poor fellow literally 
covered his body with newspaper, to make up for the absence of 
all under-garments; his coat was riddled with holes, and far too 
small for him. 

A note was handed up to the serving Sister one day: ‘ Miss, 
might I ask you to please relieve my hunger. I have not the 
means to buy from you as on former occasions.’ 

Punctually at noon two wretched-looking cats appear on the 
scene, and hang about till some one takes pity on them, Most of 
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the men leave a scraping in their basins for these poor beasts, 
besides breaking off a bit of pudding for anxiously watching chil- 
dren. One day, when the truck-man was as usual collecting two 
basins of scrapings, one for the black cat and one for the white, 
he saw a lean, starved human creature peering at him through 
the railings. The black cat was hungry, and kept her head well 
in the basin; the white cat presently felt satisfied, shook its 
whiskers, and retired. Then the watcher sprang toward the basin, 
and ravenously devoured the rest of the food. 

Six food trucks have maintained their place all through the 
blazing summer-tide, for men must eat in summer as well as 
winter, and warm weather does not bring riches to a dock 
labourer. In view of cold weather already setting in, a seventh 
truck has just been established, and very thankful are its famished 
mid-day visitors for the wholesome food it furnishes at a low price. 

Over and over again is the same tale told of, No food to-day, 
no food since yesterday, and the emaciated, dejected looks of the 
speaker tell too clearly the truth of the tale. Moreover, there is 
a very perceptible difference, during the last two months, in the 
appearance of the men who come every Thursday to our Mission 
Service; in many instances, their clothes look as if they could 
scarcely hold together. We are most grateful for men’s clothes 
of all kinds; we are always being asked, by those who have 
sixpence to spare, if we cannot give them a good strong shirt at 
that price, and old shirts are sold for one penny or twopence. 

From London Bridge Station we went to 8. Katharine’s 
Restaurant for Working-men, 42a Dock Street, to get luncheon 
ourselves. I found the work there had greatly increased since my 
last visit ; besides the ‘ Donna’ truck, five or six others are daily 
sent out, some to stations within the Docks with food for the 
Employed, others to various hiring-grounds with halfpenny 
dinners for the Unemployed. ‘I wish that all who give trucks 
would support them as LoNGMAN’s MAGAZINE supports its truck,’ 
the Superior said to me; ‘we are hard put to keep them all 
going when the men pay only half the cost of the food.’ 

The trade of the Restaurant seemed most flourishing, and no 
wonder, for everything supplied was excellent; capital soups at a 
penny and twopence a bowl; Irish stew at threepence a plate, 
beefsteak pudding fourpence, a large plate of vegetables for a 
penny, roast beef hot from the joint at threepence a plate, tapioca, 
jam, and rhubarb puddings a penny, and lemonade and all kinds 
of summer drinks a‘halfpenny for a large glass. 
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One of the most favourite dishes is porridge with sugar and 
a large cup of milk; this, which costs twopence, I had for my 
luncheon, and can therefore vouch for its excellence. 

The Sister said that half a ton of potatoes lasts about a fort- 
night at the Restaurant. Fifty gallons of pea-soup are made 
daily in winter, and from thirty to forty of beef-soup. 

In last January’s number of this magazine I mentioned that 
the Sisters had been forced to help their poor customers of the 
‘Donna’ to find food-pence by giving employment to their wives, 
and had opened work-rooms where poor women are kept con- 
stantly employed at needlework. To one of these, 8S. John’s 
Mission House, Cannon Street Road, I went from the Restaurant. 
The house taken for the purpose was a very poor one, but the 
workroom was cosy and pleasant, and here about thirty women were 
busily at work, whilst a lady read to them from some entertaining 
book. They are paid daily for their work, whether it is sold or 
not. But the Sisters generally find sale for it, amongst those less 
poor, who are glad to get ready-made clothes. Every scrap of 
material sent to this workroom is utilised, even a few inches of 
print stuff or calico. Many a little frock is made with the sleeves 
of one material, the body of another, and the skirt of a third; 
but so arranged that the effect is rather pleasing than otherwise. . 
The Sister spoke with the greatest gratitude of help given to 
these, the wives of the unemployed, by the readers of LonGMan’s 
MaGaziInE. The workroom is usually closed during the summer 
months, but this year the distress in the middle of August was so 
terrible that the Sisters felt themselves obliged to re-open the 
workrvom at once, as the best means of giving relief. 

One of the Sisters writes to me:—‘ We feel more and more 
the need of our workroom, as all look to us to help them, and 
this gives real help, as well as a warm comfortable room in which 
to spend the day whilst earning for their families. Each woman 
earns ninepence a day, and, small as that sum is, we are besieged 
with entreaties to be “taken on,” which shows that the one thing 
wanted is work. We should much like to double the numbers of 
those employed; the work we will gladly provide, if only our 
kind friends of last year will once more let their ninepences pour 
into the letter-box of 42a Dock Street, E. (directed to the Sister 
in charge). Every penny goes to the wives of such men as crowd 
round the “ Donna,” at which it would be impossible to allow 
women to be served. I am sure no one would refuse who saw 
what we see every day of our lives—white, haggard, dejected 
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faces, ragged clothes, fireless grates, and perhaps worse than all, 
on such wet, cold nights as we have already had more than once 
lately, we know that just outside our doors, when we are warmly 
sleeping in bed, more than forty were turned, homeless and 
shelterless, out of one house alone. Repeatedly are we implored 
to give a night’s lodging. ‘I have tramped round the streets for 
four, or six, or eight nights,” many a man says to us, “and I am 
that worn out and weary I don’t know what to do with myself. I’m 
right tired of my life, Sister; I wish God would take me out 
of it.” 

‘Where do you generally sleep at nights?’ is usually met 
with the answers, ‘ Anywhere,’ ‘ Nowhere,’ ‘ Under arches,’ ‘In 
empty railway trucks when we can,’ ‘ By the Sugar Refinery.’ 
‘Why this last ?’ we inquired. 

‘ Well, lady, I'll tell you. They don’t let out the fires there, 
so the air comes up warm and comforting, and there’s a wall near 
where a lot of us stand, and button up our coats and tie a hand- 
kerchief round our necks, and then put our heads against the 
wall, and get to sleep as best we can." 

‘ Standing ?’ 

‘Yes, standing, lady. A man may scratch together in the 
. day sufficient pence to buy food, if he has luck, but not to pay 

for a lodging.’ 

‘We can do till twelve o’clock. The publics are open till 
then, and the Strangers’ Rest ; but at midnight, wet or fine, frost 
or snow, we’ve got all to turn out.’ 

The Sisters determined to issue tickets providing a free night’s 
lodging in certain houses known to them, but how to distribute 
these tickets to the homeless was a puzzle at first, since it was at 
the small hours of the morning that the men roamed the streets, 
weary and wretched. It occurred to them that the night police 
might help them, so to them they confided a certain number 
of free-lodging tickets, asking them to give them to any poor 
wretch whom they ordered to ‘Move on’ from doorway, railway 
waggon, or the Sugar Refinery wall. The Sisters are most anxious 
to continue to issue them during the winter months, knowing the 
boon they have been to many homeless ones. 

A great deal of home visiting goes on from the Restaurant in 
Dock Street, and many distressing cases are thus discovered and 
relieved. Little sick children are sent to the sea to recruit, and 
a general feeling of confidence is awakened amongst those visited. 
Their first thought in an emergency is ‘ to send for the Sisters.” 

K2 
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The puzzled question of a coroner investigating a perplexing 
case lately reported in the papers caused much amusement : 

‘You sent for the Sisters?’ he inquired of a poor woman, 
who was giving evidence ; ‘ why didn’t you send for the police ?’ 

‘I don’t know, sir,’ was the reply; ‘I suppose because I 

hought of the Sisters first.’ If the coroner had lived in an 

East-end parish, visited and cared for by Sisters, he would have 
known that in every emergency the cry is, ‘ Run and tell Sister, 
and ask her to come.’ The police certainly come second in these 
districts. 

It was said lately by one who spends his life working amongst 
the poor in London, that he believed it was true, that a proportion 
of about two in every ten of the unemployed would not take work 
if they could get it, but that the cause of this was utter weakness 
and inanition from want of food. They must be fed before they 
can work. It is said that numbers will flock to Manchester to try 
and get work on the Great Manchester Ship Canal. In what state 
will they arrive there ? Shall we not make an effort to feed them 
up beforehand, so that they may not arrive wholly unfit for work ? 

When they are there, those who know what the working of the 
food-trucks has been to London Dock-labourers cannot but hope 
earnestly that something of the same kind may be established in 
Manchester. Many who will flock there will need to be fed 
beforehand if they are to be fit for real work, 





If. STATEMENT BY THE EDITOR. 


It is now more than four years since the ‘Donna’ first started 
on her kindly mission of helping to keep a large number of 
Dock labourers, for whom there was no employment, from starva- 
tion, or from that alternative which many think worse than 
starvation—the workhouse. It was hoped at that time that the 
distress might be temporary, and that the necessity for the ‘Donna’ 
and the other food trucks which cater only for the unemployed, 
might pass away. This has unfortunately proved not to be the 
case, and the past year has brought a greater strain on our re- 
sources than any which we have gone through. In the summer 
before last, when we were able for a time to suspend operations 
on the old site at the S.W. corner of Tower Hill, it seemed as if 
better times were coming. But the fact was not that work was 
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more plentiful, but that what there was had shifted its locality. 
The eager crowd waiting to be hired was no longer to be found 
at Tower Hill, but was gathered in the neighbourhood of London 
Bridge. When the ‘Donna’ moved to her present ground it was 
at once obvious that there was the greatest need of her, and our 
prediction a year ago that we were now in hearing of a louder cry 
for help than we had yet heard has unfortunately proved only too 
true. The statement of account printed below gives ample proof 
of this. The balance in hand of 4511. 2s. 1d. with which we began 
the year has sunk to 2881. 13s., and this is not due to any falling 
off in subscriptions, which were indeed larger than the previous 
year, but solely to the enormous increase in our customers. 
Fortunately we have still a good balance in hand to meet the 
pressing need, and past experience gives us full confidence that 
a generous response will be made to this appeal for funds to keep 
the ‘Donna’ in full activity. In making this appeal it is only 
needful to repeat that this work is strictly a charitable work, and 
that like all charity it can only aim at palliating existing misery. 
No charity can work a cure for this great evil of over-population. 
Whether a cure can be devised by human wisdom it is impossible 
to say, but the fact remains that but for the timely help afforded 
by the ‘Donna’ during the past year, that misery would have been 
appreciably greater. 


STATISTICAL TABLE. 
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Refugium Peccatorum. 


UR Lady’s chapel is ablaze with light 
That burns against the close-pressed face of night ; 
The echo of long centuries of prayer 
Is mingled with the incense in the air, 
And every soul that e’er breathed there a vow 
Joins with the souls of those who pray there now. 


And there, amid the taper’s softened glow, 
Amid the flowers that in girls’ gardens grow, 
The lovely image of the Mother stands— 
Stands with her little baby in her hands, 
And in her eyes, and in her perfect face, 
The eternal promise of ideal grace. 


A woman, passing down the quiet street, 

Heard sudden sound of singing voices sweet 
That seemed to call her in from out the night 

To where it rose, through floods of softened light. 
The music caught and held her sense as fast 

As souls are held by fetters of their past. 


Oh Mother-maiden—what a woman-face! 

Sordidly sensual, unlovely, base, 

Scored with coarse lines burnt in by years of wrong, 
Stamped with the signet of the vile and strong, 
Hopeless, impure, with eyes unbathed by tears 
Through many soulless, desecrated years. 


She sat there stupid, broken, lost, defiled, 
Before pure mother and ideal child ; 

She on whose barren breast no little hand 

Had ever rested in divine command, 

She who had never known the unnamed bliss 
Which thrills a mother through her baby’s kiss. 
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How strange and sweet that music was! She heard 
The clear note of a long-forgotten bird, 

A certain thrush which used to come and sing 

Upon the pear-tree by the gate in spring, 

When she was young, and there was time to think 
Of other things than devilry and drink. 


That cottage garden—with its hollyhocks 

Each side the porch—its grey and purple stocks, 
The sweetbriar hedge, the climbing yellow rose, 
How long it was since she had thought of those ! 
Such memories quickly fade in gaslit hours, 
’Mid patchouli and artificial flowers. 


There was a church at home—she minded well 

Its ghastly tales of sin and death and hell ; 

Yet it was pleasant in the summer days 

To walk there through the dreamy woodland ways, 
And through the cornfields where the poppies grow— 
Or grew once—bright as life seemed, long ago. 


And then the churchyard on the thymy hill 

Where the bees murmur and the world is still, 

One grave is there wherein there buried lies 
Something beyond a mother’s heart and eyes: 

A woman’s soul—her soul—might have been spared 
Had there been any one on earth who cared. 


Hark—some one’s speaking! Listen, What says he ? 
‘In that dear Heaven where we all may be, 

A lady sits with the divinest eyes 

Whose starry depths are still with Paradise. 

She sits and looks upon this world of ours 

And sees alike its sunshine and its showers. 


‘ And all her heart is overfull of love 

For this poor world she knows the hardness of ; 
And when we are sad, she sighs and longs to rest 
Our aching heads on her divinest breast ; 

But when we sin, she weeps we are beguiled 

So far from her and from her little child. 
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* She weeps for us who sin—how can we dare 
In such a mother’s heart plant grief and care ? 
She who is all we might be if we would, 
Lovely and loving, gracious, great, and good ; 
Only not happy—how can she be glad 


While all men sin, and, sinning, are made sad ? 


‘ But saddest tears of all are those that rise, 
Through the clear radiance of those crystal eyes, 
When women sin—the women who might be 
Mothers as pure or maids as clean as she ; 
Women whose souls might be as chaste and clear 
As the calm eyes of her, divine and dear.’ 


The worshippers had slowly passed away, 
And one by one turned to their work or play. 
And one by one the dying tapers left 

The church of all its golden glow bereft : 
Only, before our Lady’s altar, one 
Love-lighted little twinkling taper shone. 


Still with that peace which is the smile of God, 

The priest along the empty chapel tvod, 

When—lIs the chapel empty ? then what stirred 

The silence with that half-articulate word ? 

What breathed? Who sobbed? And what hand as he passed 
Thrust. through the darkness, caught and held him fast ? 


‘Is it all true—about the Paradise, 

And the dear lady with the crystal eyes, 

And all her tears and loving—Is it true ?’ 

This is a woman speaks—a woman, too, 

Whom shame and sin have crushed and pressed away 
From all her possible peace and purity. 


‘It is not true—speak, is it true ?’ she cried. 
‘True as your sorrow, child,’ the priest replied. 
‘ But not for me—she does not weep for me, 
Unworthy even of her memory ? 

She weeps for those who do a little wrong, 

Not me—who outraged her my whole life long.’ 
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‘She weeps the most for those whose hearts most bleed.’ 
‘Then, O my heart, she weeps for us indeed. 

So, I can not go back. It shall not be 

That she shall ever weep again for me. 

O save me, save me !—once that threshold crossed 

Her crystal eyes must weep me—doubly lost !’ 


Outside the church the night pressed closely round, 
Dark as despair, as wide and as profound. 

Within, the one small taper kept at bay 

All evil dreams that through the darkness stray. 
‘Here shall you stay—safe, and no longer sad, 
Since o’er your sou! God’s angels have grown glad. 


‘ Before our Lady’s altar kneel and pray, 
Counsel of light will come with light of day, 
And point: us to some pathway, wherein you 
May leave your past, and shape your life anew, 
Fit for her eyes to see. Her mother-care 
Shall keep your future undefiled and fair ! ’ 


Before our Lady’s light all night she lay 

Too passionately penitent to pray ; 

Only within her heart the waves of woe 

And joy went agonising to and fro. 

‘Thou lovest me. I am safe beside thy feet. 
Have pity on me—Mother-maiden sweet.’ 


. 


The morning sunrise glorifies the face 

Of Mary, Mother of ideal grace, 

Touches the poor soiled face that has grown grey 
Through rouge the tears have but half washed away: 
She does not weep now—does not breathe nor stir, 
The Maiden Mother had pity on her. 


E. NEsBIT. 





Peter Grant's Wooing. 


‘ DETER, you must marry.’ 
‘Must marry, mother! Why?’ 

Mrs. Grant took up the stocking which five minutes ago she 
had laid down, and recommenced its darning. She did not want 
to give her son the exact reason why marriage was expedient 
for him, and it was easier to arrange her little prevarication 
when his honest, straightforward eyes were not fixed upon her 
own. 

‘ Well,’ she said, covering the hesitation of her answer by the 
pretence of finding the worsted which she feigned to have mis- 
laid—‘ for several reasons ; first of all there’s the farm.’ 

‘Oh, the farm's going on all right. I don’t expect to make a 
fortune, but I make a living out of it.’ 

‘A living!’ Mrs. Grant’s tone expressed the contempt she 
felt. ‘Your poor uncle wouldn’t ha’ bin content that nothing 
more than a living should be made out o’ what he’d stinted and 
starved to get.’ ‘ 

‘ Ah, poor old chap!’ and Peter sighed; ‘ if I’d had a voice in 
it he should never have done that for me, toiling and scraping 
together what he never lived to enjoy; if he’d took life easier he’d 
have been alive now, I daresay.’ 

‘ Ah, well! what pleases Providence to do don’t concern you 
hor me ; we ain’t got the making nor the marring o’ things; if we 
had you’d ha’ bin the last who’d ever ha’ touched a farthing o’ Uncle 
Sam’s bit of property.’ Peter nodded assent rather dismally. 
‘However,’ continued Mrs. Grant briskly, ‘that ain’t here nor 
there ; the farm’s yours, and the law’s given it to you, and now 
your business is to make money out of it.’ 

‘ All very easy to talk of, mother, but how’s it to be done ?’ 

Just so; they were coming to the point now, and, in antici- 
pation of gaining it, Mrs. Grant’s needle went in and out swiftly ; 
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she did not miss a thread, though; she was a woman of firm 
purpose, and her hand, like her resolve, was steady. 

‘Listen, Peter; I’m getting old, as there isn’t much need for 
me to tell you. No need to shake your head; if you don’t see it, 
others do; and it’s high time there was a proper missis here.’ 

Peter’s sigh sounded so much like a groan that Mrs. Grant 
felt irritated by it. 

‘Oh dear! oh dear!’ she said, ‘if you could call the dead 
back again I shouldn’t say no more about it; but with poor Milly 
in her grave for the last four years, why, for goodness gracious’ 
sake, should you keep a widower ?’ 

Peter made no answer; what was the good of speaking when 
his mother could not understand. The bitterest enemy his dead 
wife had had was her mother-in-law. By his marriage Peter had 
not only given displeasure, but had forfeited all hope of ever 
inheriting his uncle’s property, the old man declaring that he had 
clean struck him out of his will for being fool enough to take for 
wife a sickly, doll-faced thing, without a single penny or the 
strength to earn one. 

By virtue of this will—which nervousness and indecision kept 
him, and always had kept him, from ever making—Uncle Sam 
contrived to hold a good many people in order. That half-dropped 
hint that some day they’d find he had remembered them acted as 
a wonderful ‘open sesame ’ to hearts and hands. He was half-fed 
out of this expectant generosity, and, it being about Christmas 
time when he suddenly died, the seasonable presents, which came 
pouring in, furnished the baked meats for his funeral feast. 

Peter Grant at a distance—working hard to support himself 
and his motherless boy—had not even received an invitation to 
the funeral. So completely had his uncle ignored him that he 
had gone clean out of other people’s memories until, no will being 
found, no will being heard of, it gradually dawned on those 
present that Peter, the dead man’s only brother’s only son, was 
the next heir and rightful owner of the property. 

Not very much as we might view it, but things are measured 
by comparison, and to those who are labouring for others a little 
bit of land of their own, though numbering no more than two 
hundred acres, seems a very enviable possession. 

Pick holes as they might in Peter’s past disobedience and 
present ignorance—for he had chosen a sailor’s life and knew 
very little about farming—no one could say his head was turned 
by his unexpected good fortune. He took possession in such a 
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humble way that he seemed to be apologising to those around 
him, and if it had not been for his boy he would have been 
disposed to sell the farm and share the proceeds with those who 
openly declared they had a better right to it than he had. 

With an accurate knowledge of her son’s disposition, Mrs. 
Grant had made a long journey to see him installed in his new 
home. She prided herself on never shirking her duties, and 
while deploring the necessity of leaving her own comfortable 
little house, where she lived surrounded by her three well-to-do 
married daughters, she gave it as her intention to remain at 
Winscott, her son’s farm, until she saw him comfortably settled 
and married. 

Already her eye was fixed on the right wife for him to have, 
and only waiting until the place was in proper order. She had 
sent an invitation to a certain second-cousin, who, as good luck 
would have it, was a buxom widow well disposed to take another 
partner. The widow had a nice sum of money at her own com- 
mand, besides which she was mistress of a comfortable little 
roadside inn which she said she found tiresome to manage, and 
wished that in its stead she had a farm to look after. 

This wish decided Mrs. Grant. Knowing that the wish 
would be repeated to her, she viewed it as an overture, and, as 
Mrs. Pollard lived but twenty miles away, she sent a message, 
begging that Cousin Selina, as she called her, would come to 
Winscott for a few days’ stay. 

Mrs. Pollard accepted the invitation, and the visit paid in the 
early summer had gone off famously. 

Peter, quite innocent of the motives which had brought her 
there, welcomed her most cordially. She was a bright-eyed, 
good-looking woman, and though close upon forty bore her years 
so well that she looked younger than Peter, who was ten years 
her junior. 

Like all sailors, Peter had a very winning manner with women, 
and Cousin Selina, a little prompted to it by Mrs. Grant’s well- 
dropped hints and suggestions, began to think seriously of the 
matter. 

She went into the capabilities of the land with businesslike 
precision, and finally decided that, with the help of her money and 
supervision, it might be worked into a very prosperous concern. 

There were drawbacks; one more especially—Peter’s little 
son. Mrs. Pollard did not care for, had not been used to, children ; 
could not be bothered with them. But perhaps his grandmother 
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would take him; if not, she could find some one who would. Of 
course the child must be provided for until he could earn his own 
living; but considering what she remembered about the mother, 
no one would expect her to treat such a woman’s child as her own. 

‘Poor Peter!’ Mrs. Pollard did not disguise from his mother 
that she saw many reasons for pitying him. He had no more 
head for business than a baby. It might be true that he worked 
hard himself, but those about were not worth a quarter the 
wages he gave them; and she enumerated the few labourers who, 
hitherto ground down to the last farthing by his miserly old 
uncle, Peter had kept on at increased pay. 

There was one bent-double old fellow who was past work 
altogether, with an idle, good-for-nothing granddaughter, whose 
look she, Selina, did not like at all. 

She ventured on saying as much to Peter, but he did not 
seem to understand her, and only made their dismissal more 
certain by saying that Jenny was a good girl, and was so fond of 
his little Peter; and as for the old man, though it was true that 
he was nearly past work, Jenny did all she could to make up for 
him. 

‘He does not look to me as if he’d last long,’ Mrs. Pollard 
said. 

Peter answered, ‘Poor Jenny! what will become of her? I 
must try to find something for her to do.’ 

‘Oh, that will be very easy,’ and the self-elected mistress 
smiled craftily. ‘I am in the way of hearing about people wanting 
girls, and I won’t forget Jenny.’ 

Only that Mrs. Grant kept assuring her that Peter was so very 
bashful of proposing when he knew there was money, Cousin 
Selina would have been a little disappointed that, without saying 
a word, he permitted her to go away. 

She asked him to come and see her, and he said he would. 

When would he come ? 

Oh, when the harvest was in. Work for a time would then 
be over, and he might indulge in a little pleasure. 

Mrs. Pollard, by the light of inclination, saw a meaning in this 
answer, and more graciously went away. 


The corn, green then, had since grown golden, and had bowed 
its head to the sickle. Several messages had been sent by Selina, 
and Mrs. Grant felt, if the prize was to be secured, there must be 
no more delay. 
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She had chosen this evening to open the question, and her 
starting-point, as we have seen, was: 

‘Peter, you must marry.’ 

After the allusion to his dead wife and the years during which 
he had remained a widower, a silence ensued, employed by Mrs. 
Grant in deciding upon the most vulnerable spot by which she 
could touch her son. 

‘If it’s only on account of the boy, to give him the care of a 
mother, you ought to marry,’ she began. 

Peter looked up. The welfare of the boy was quite another 
matter. 

‘I should not say what I do,’ continued Mrs, Grant, ‘if I felt 
I could stay here, but I can’t, Peter. At my time o’ life new 
homes ain’t made so easy. I miss my chapel, and my old friends, 
to say nothing o’ your sisters, who think it very hard that they 
should be counted nobodies ; and, fond as I am o’ you, children is 
children, and [ was never one to set the claims o’ one above the 
claims o’ the others-of you.’ 

‘I feel it’s very kind in you to stay as you have done,’ Peter 
said dolefully. ‘ Of course ’tis too much for me to expect you are 
going to remain altogether; but the boy is young yet. In three 
or four years or so ——’ and he hesitated, while Mrs. Grant 
laughed grimly. 

‘A very nice pickle he'll be,’ she said sarcastically. ‘I know 
quite well whenever it comes to the boy you never take it well to 
be spoke to plainly, but I’m only echoing the words of all around 
when I say that of all the unruly, ungovernable young’ Turks 
‘twas ever my fate to see, your boy beats ’em.’ 

* But he’s such a mere baby,’ put in Peter piteously. 

‘He’s a baby now, but as the years lengthen so the twig 
strengthens. However, the bringing up of your child is your 
business, not mine; only I do say, that let him grow into what 
he may, youll only have yourself to thank for it.’ 

Peter’s face became clouded. Was it true what his mother 
was saying, that the child, who was as the apple of his eye, would 
grow up a vagabond for the want of proper training? Working, 
as he was forced to, from morning until bedtime, he could get 
little more than a glimpse of his darling, who ran the fields at his 
own sweet will, either in company with old Gaffer Jeffrey—now- 
nearly as childish as the five-year-old Peter himself—or with his 


granddaughter Jenny, the youngest on the farm next to little 
Peter. 
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Poor Jenny had a very sad history, but little Peter knew 
nothing of it; and now that the old master was dead, and the 
new one, instead of taunting her, gave her a ‘kind word when he 
met her, the girl was as happy as it is natural at seventeen years 
old to be. 

‘The child always looks so healthy and happy whenever I see 
him,’ said Peter, resuming the conversation with his mother. 

‘Most of us is happy when we're having everything our own 
way.’ 

There was another silence between them. 

‘But, mother, suppose I was willing to marry, I don’t know of 
anybody who'd have me.’ 

Mrs. Grant threw her sharp eyes on the face which was looking 
at her. 

‘Don’t you ?’ she said. ‘Well, Ido.’ Peter’s eyes opened 
wide. 

‘The saying is.that there’s none so blind as they that won’t 
see, and ’pon my word, unless you shut ’em o’ purpose, what Selina 
Pollard did here in the spring and for ever inviting you over to 
see her is more than I can say.’ 

‘What! cousin Selina do you mean? Oh mother, you’re mis- 
taken. No, no.’ 

‘ All right, only if I’m mistook so is she too, and the sooner 
you undeceive her the more manly it will be in you.’ 

‘ But such a thing never entered into my head. I don’t know 
that I like her.’ 

‘ All the more pity then that she should have shown a liking 
for you; not that I ever imagined for an instant, after all your 
talk about her that’s dead and gone, that it was likely.you’d burst 
into a blaze like a bush o’ broom; but plenty of marriages turn 
out well where there’s been precious little love to start with.’ 

‘She never seemed to make much account of the boy while 
she was here,’ said Peter, reflectively. 

‘ Well, perhaps you'll tell me when she’d the opportunity. I’m 
his grandmother, and, ’ceptin ’tis at meals, when Jenny brings him 
in, many’s the day that goes by.with me never so much as clap- 
ping eyes on him. Of course I’ve had my say about old Jeffreys 
and his granddaughter too, so there’s no need to have that over 
again ; but if I’m asked whether a evil-living old poacher and a 
girl whose bringing into the world don’t make her fit company for 


anybody, is the right people to bring up my —_—— with, 
my answer is, No.’ 
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Peter looked vexed. Mrs. Grant had always been terribly pre- 
judiced against poor Jenny, whom it was the habit on the farm to 
make the seapegrace for all that went wrong. Without father, 
mother, or anyone she could lay claim to, the girl had grown up 
doing the stern bidding of her grandfather, and so much of his 
work that those around, unmindful that it was from necessity, 
jeered and taunted her for being more of a boy than a girl. 

‘Cousin Selina thinks she has found a place for her, doesn't 
she ?’ Peter said. 

‘Yes, if you'll lether go. Talk about not sending the old man 
to the Union, I should call it a charity.’ 

Peter remembered the outburst of-sorrow there had been 
when he only made mention of it to Jenny. Still the old man 
was growing day by day more feeble,and what, then, could he do? 
It was kind of Selina to remember the girl—perhaps—yes— under 
all circumstances. 

‘ Mother,’ he said, ‘ Jenny shall go ; tell Cousin Selina that we 
will send her.’ 

‘ Well, I think you’d best to tell her yourself,’ said Mrs. Grant 
stiffly. ‘I’m tired of writing letter upon letter; more particularly 
if you ain’t got no serious thoughts of her, the sooner ’tis put an 
end to the better.’ 

‘ But I can’t think for a moment that she would marry me.’ 

‘Not without asking she won’t, most certainly.’ 

Peter drummed on the table. Catching sight of his face Mrs. 
Grant decided to strike the blow. 

‘I don’t want in any way to force you to marry Selina Pollard, 
or anybody ; only think it over, because I have made up my mind 
that I must go. Somebody, it seems, must make a sacrifice ; why 
me more than you?’ 

‘Oh mother, I couldn’t hardly expect that you'd stay here for 
ever ; the place is very lonely, I know.’ 

‘And for that reason ’tisn’t every woman who'd care to take 
up her home here and settle down so quietly; but Selina is one 
0 the bustling ones, who finds plenty to do everywhere, and does 
it well too. *Twas like listening to a man to hear her talking o’ the 
land and what it might be turned to. With her money thrown 
in, and the care she’d pay, there’d be a handsome property for 
little Peter some day.’ 

Peter’s fingers drummed on the table more slowly and more 
softly. Then they stopped, and he sat with eyes that looked into 
vacancy. 
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‘Could I walk there ?’ he asked suddenly. 

‘Yes, you could, but there ain’t no necessity. You get the 
train at Blyfield, and that puts youdown at Three Cross Station, 
and then Selina’s house is about two mile further on I should 
say. 

‘duis pushed back his chair and got up wearily ; he went over 
to the mantelpiece and stood leaning his head against it, looking 
into the empty fire-place. 

‘Perhaps I might manage it on Monday, mother. Eh! what 
do you say?’ 

‘Say good luck go with you,’ and Mrs. Grant went over, and 
put her hard, bony hand down on her son’s shoulder—as she 
thought—affectionately. 

‘The boy’s all I’ve got to look to, mother,’ and Peter swallowed 
down the lump that was rising, ‘There’s nothing I wouldn’t do 
for him.’ 

Mrs. Grant feigned to wipe a tear from the corner of her 
eye. 

‘Ah!’ she said, ‘ you needn’t tell me—a lorn widow woman 
left in the world with four of you, who should know the feelings of 
a parent better than me?’ 

That night Peter took from out his box a little prayer-book. 
Around it was a coarse white handkerchief, within a faded flower 
and some withered sprigs of rosemary—she who used to carry it 
each Sunday was lying in her grave far away. Peter stood look- 
ing at it; then, bending his head down, he said, ‘ Oh Milly, can’t ye 
help me—'tain’t a wife I want, but a mother for your boy.’ 


If. 


Several things had happened by the time Monday came 
round. Peter had made up his mind ; Jenny had got her dismissal ; 
the two of them were starting from Winscott on the same day. 

The hearts of both were heavy, and the lovely morning 
seemed to mock them with its ‘bright sunshine and clear blue sky. 

Jenny, still lingering, ought to have started an hour ago; she 
was to walk to the station. Peter, riding, was unnecessarily 
fidgety about being early. ‘Valour will come and go,’ and, like 
Bob Acres, Peter felt his beginning to ooze out rapidly. 

He ran up stairs to bid good-bye to his little son, who, ready 
dressed, was standing on tiptoe at the window shouting vigorously. 
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‘Take me, take me!’ he cried, ‘ Peter wants to go, wants to 
go with Jenny.’ The girl, who had dressed him, in her endeavours 
to op him quiet shook him roughly. ‘ Jenny’s going away,’ she 
said, ‘ where you won’t see her never no more, nor father neither, 
if you ain’t a good boy, so there!’ and at this moment Peter entered, 
and, as he thought, saw in the child’s eyes the dead mother look- 
ing so reproachfully that, with no time for reflection, he caught 
the small creature in his arms, comforting him by saying, ‘ Peter 
shall go. Father will take him.’ 

‘And Jenny too?’ 

‘Yes, Jenny has gone on, but we will soon get up with her.’ 

A certain amount of tact had stood Mrs. Grant in good stead 
all her lifetime, but certainly none of it was forthcoming in the 
ensuing argument with her son. 

‘Take the child! Carry the boy with him—to see Selina! 
Ridiculous, impossible! What would she think, what would anyone 
think, at such a thing being done?’ 

‘Think that I am very fond of my child, mother, and that I 
want to see whether she can be the same.’ 

‘You know well enough that Selina’s never been accustomed 
to children, and ’tisn’t her habit to take much notice of them.’ 

So, Peter remembered, it had struck him before, but his 
mother’s words put the seal on his resolution. 

Had Mrs. Grant only used mild opposition or been contented 
to laugh at him for the over-indulgent father he knew himself to 
be, little Peter would have most surely been left at Winscott. As 
it was, with a determination which those about him had rarely 
witnessed, he called for the child’s hat and coat and ordered the 
girl to dress him. 

‘You ain’t going to take him as he is,’ said Mrs. Grant 
furiously ; ‘at least let him have his best things put on.’ 

But no, Peter was contented that the boy should be clean and 
tidy, and his manner was so decided that Mrs. Grant saw she had 
best give way. 

‘Is Jenny gone ?’ she whispered, to the girl near. 

‘Not a quarter of an hour ago she wasn’t, cos I see her 
loiterin’ about, trying to get a sight o’ little Peter.’ 

Mrs. Grant hurried away in the indicated direction ; there, just 
preparing to start, she caught sight of Jenny. 

‘I’m going to run most of the way, missis; I shall be in time’ 
the girl began, anticipating the reproach she thought Mrs. Grant 
had come to fling at her. 

x2 
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‘Here, stop a bit, I want to speak to ye. Master’s goin’ to take 
little Peter with him, and I want you to look after the child. 
Don’t let him be in the way while master’s there,’ and she frowned 
and nodded meaningly. ‘ You know.’ 

Jenny heaved a sigh—the news was like a reprieve to her. 

‘ Now off with you as quick as you can, and they'll soon fetch 
you up on the way.’ 

Thus it happened that at the cross-roads just at the end of the 
lane Peter and his son overtook Jenny. 

‘Why, Dapple is lame, master!’ cried Jenny, who had watched 
them coming along. 

‘Yes, I saw she had a corn before we started, only I didn’t 
want to give in because I couldn’t have brought the youngster. 
Now I find how bad she goes I don’t know what to do.’ 

‘Leave her at Gryce’s forge, and I'll carry little Peter to the 
railway.’ 

‘ You couldn’t manage it,’ said Peter, smiling, ‘ it’s seven miles, 
Jenny.’ 

‘Oh master! I’d carry him all over the world if needs be,’ and 
having by this time got the child in her arms, Jenny fell to 
sobbing violently. The pent-up tears poured down like a drench- 
ing April shower, to be over as quick. 

‘Well, I don’t know, suppose we try,’ said Peter ; ‘ between 
the two of us we might manage, mightn’t we ?’ 

There was a small bundle of wearing apparel and a basket of 
good things which Mrs. Grant had given her son to carry. Peter 
put these on the ground, and bidding Jenny wait with the boy he 
led Dapple away. 

When he returned it was to find the two romping boisterously, 
Peter could not help joining in their play, and a full half-hour 
slipped by before they started fairly. 

At last on they went, Peter with the boy, Jenny with the 
basket and the bundle; but even then, although the time passed 
quickly, they did not make much headway ; there was so much to 
look at, so much to stop for; little Peter made demands enough 
to employ a dozen people. 

‘Do you know, it strikes me, Jenny, that we shan’t catch this 
train?’ 

‘There’s another in the afternoon, master,’ Jenny was prompt 
to answer. It seemed to her that this morning walk was heaven ; 
she had never before felt so happy. 

Peter consilere1 for a moment, 
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‘I don’t see any good in going on,’ he said ; ‘ suppose we take 
it easy and go by the afternoon one.’ 

‘It’s only him,’ said Jenny, looking at the child; ‘he'll be 
hungry.’ 

‘ There’s a cake in the basket I know, and what else ?—turn it 
out, Jenny.’ 

So under the shadow of a spreading tree, where the grass 
looked soft and dry, the three made a halt, while Jenny on her 
knees displayed one by one the several dainties. 

‘I vow I feel peckish myself,’ said Peter. 

‘Tis seeing the good things, master ; the sight o’ good things 
has often put me in mind of being hungry,’ and Jenny laughed, 
while Peter, looking down at the upturned face, thought the girl 
was really pretty. 

‘This won’t be missed,’ she said, handing a cake to little Peter, 
‘nor this neither,’ and she held out a pasty to his father. 

‘Yes, but where’s your share.’ 

‘Oh, I’ve got mine in my pocket,’ and she drew out a hunk 
of brown, dry bread, and, beginning to repack the basket, set it 
beside her. 

‘No, no, Jenny, that ain’t fair.’ Peter had pulled the basket 
from her. ‘ Mother hadn’t told Mrs. Pollard what she was going 
to send her, and what the eye don’t see the heart can’t grieve 
after.’ 

‘Ob, master!’ exclaimed Jenny, plunging her little teeth 
into the dainties he handed her, * doesn’t it taste nice ?’ 

Jenny did not know that forbidden fruit is said always to have 
a good flavour. 

Not only was Mrs. Grant’s basket cleared, but Jenny’s bread 
went down sweetly. Peter ate every crumb of it himself, and then, 
being thirsty, he left them, to fetch some water from the little 
stream which they could hear babbling close by. When he returned 
Jenny held up a warning finger that he should speak softly ; the 
boy had fallen asleep, his head was nestled on her shoulder; one 
chubby hand held the sleeve of her gown tightly. 

‘He’s a pretty fellow,’ said the father proudly, and then 
he sighed, ‘ ’Tis a thousand pities he hasn’t got no mother, 
Jenny.’ 

‘It is, master,’ she said sadly. 

‘ They’re telling me that he’s growing up headstrong and self- 
willed, and that on his account I ought to marry,’ and he looked 
at Jenny questioningly. 
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‘Perhaps they’re right, master ; it might be the best thing for 
ye to do.’ 

‘That’s what’s taking me to Mrs. Pollard’s. It’s been a hard 
matter though ; I could hardly screw my courage up to go.’ 

‘For why?’ said Jenny amazedly. 

Peter felt it did not become him to speak of the woman he 
intended asking to be his wife in any disparaging way. 

‘Oh well! how do I know that she’ll have me ? as likely as not 
she’ll say no.’ 

Jenny shook her head. 

‘Not she, master.’ 

‘But it’s very little that I’ve got to offer.’ 

‘Little! what yourself and Peter!’ and the astonished eyes of 
Jenny dropped, to fix themselves on the sleeping treasure. 

‘You think, then, that would be enough to make a woman 
happy, Jenry ?’ 

‘She'd be hard to please if it didn’t, master.’ 

Peter was silent for a moment; the midday sun flooded all 
around, the trees waved their branches gently, the babbling of 
the little stream sounded like a song. 

‘If I thought so, began Peter, ‘I might ask to marry me 
somebody who is younger—somebody I know that is about your 
age, Jenny.’ 

.* Yes, would you?’ said Jenny, interested in the matter. 

‘ Supposing now that anybody—like me,say—was to ask—well 
was to ask you, Jenny, would you give him Yes or No for answer ?’ 

‘Oh, master! I should give him Yes,’ cried innocent Jenny. 

‘Then will you give that Yes to me, Jenny?’ and Peter 
stretched out his arm to put it round her. But already Jenny 
had sprung to her feet; there was a pained look in her face, her 
eyes were fiiled with tears. 

‘Take him,’ she said, holding out little Peter, and the dignity 
of her manner more than her words told how wounded she felt at 
the thought that he was trifling with her. A minute before and 
Peter would have said that he had drifted into the offer he had 
made; but now his heart leaped up, the spark had fallen, the 
flame burst out, and he knew he loved her. 

‘Jenny, he said, and as he spoke, unconsciously he drew 
nearer. *‘ Who gave me courage to ask a young girl tobe my wife ?’ 

Jenny trembled. 

‘I will wake the boy—Peter,’ he said, ‘Peter, my little 
son, beg of Jenny to let you call her mother.’ 
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The child, newly awakened, stretched out his soft rounded 
arms, and the next moment they all three were clasped together. 

A long time went by before sense and reason seemed restored 
to them, and then Peter had most to say. Jenny was like one in 
a dream at the good fortune which had come to her. By turns 
she laughed and cried, would look shyly at the father, and then 
devour with kisses little Peter. Their steps turned homeward ; 
the mood of each became more sober. The farm in sight Jenny 
stopped. 

‘What is it ?’ said Peter. 

‘Oh, master! think it over what you have said to me. I’m 
afraid the old missis will be very angry.’ 

‘You mustn’t mind it if she is, Jenny. I shall stand by you, 
and you must stand by me ; we are both pledged to little Peter.’ 

Jenny smiled through her tears. 

‘ Last night,’ she said, ‘after I had cried myself to sleep, I 
remember now I had a dream. Somebody, I thought, came to me 
dressed all in white, and put into my arms little Peter.’ 

‘Jenny,’ said Peter solemnly, ‘that was no dream, She you 
saw was an angel—my dead wife, Milly. I prayed that she’d 


help me choose a mother for her boy, and she has chose you.’ 

‘Oh, master! can it be so?’ 

‘ Yes, I feel sure,’ said Peter confidently, ‘for never since God 
took her from me have I felt so happy. Come, Peter! come, my 
son—one hand in yours, the other in mine—between us, we will 
lead her in to grandmother and tell her, for your sake and for mine, 
she must find a word of welcome for our little Jenny.’ 


Louisa Parr. 





















One Traveller Returns. 


By Davin Caristige Murray AND HENRY HERMAN, 


The undiscover’d country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns. 


XIX. 


N the rear of the palace was a pleasaunce which owed but little 

of its charm to art. Paths had been cut here and there 
through the undergrowth, and in part the place was overrun with 
a wild vine, degenerated from shoots which had been brought 
from Narbonnese Gaul, and vainly planted for the cultivation of 
the grape. Where this growth ceased, at the edge of a turfy 
space, it rose in a wall of flaming colour, fine golds and scarlets 
and russet reds, for the year had now come to the time when 
the alchemy of nightly frost and daily heat had well begun its 
miracle of change. 

Here below this wall of jewelled mass and golden tracery 
Feltor gave Wankard a lesson in the art cf war. Heurtan, armed 
with a light cudgel, stood up before the boy, and warded the puny 
blows dealt at him. The child struck left-handed, and the king 
with a long glittering blade in his hand showed him how to strike 
and recover. Wankard worked with his whvle heart, and the 
little face and large dark eyes flushed and flashed with the excite- 
ment of the mimic contest, till Heurtan, watching his royal 
master rather than his own ward, received a blow upon his naked 
knee. Wankard threw down his stick and ran to his protector, 
crying out to know if he had hurt him, with an instant solicitude. 

‘Nay,’ said the dwarf, fondling him. ‘ And what if thou hadst ? 
Must learu, and wilt have a buffet or two thyself ere thou art 
master.’ 

‘Must learn to give and take,’ said the king laughingly. 
‘ Strike hard, lad, and strike not the cudgel only.’ 

Barxelhold stood by, looking on with a sadness which had of 
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late grown usual with her. Her face was pale, and had lost both 
its sprightliness and its unwomanliness. Feltor approached her and 
laid a hand upon her shoulder whilst he watched the renewed 
exercise of the child and his companion. 

‘’Twould have grieved me but a while ago,’ he said, ‘that the 
lad should be thus pitiful and gentle of heart. He hath courage 
and hardihood enough, and them he hath from me, but this piti- 
fulness of heart, it cometh i 

He stopped short, feeling Barxelhold move beneath his hand, 
and turned to meet her eyes. They looked at one another, and 
the thought of the murdered Vreda was in the mind of each. The 
shadow of that memory came between them often, and pushed 
them apart in a common horror of it, or drew them together in a 
common repentance of it. But they knew by now that there was 
no forgetting it whilst life should last, and the new faith shed an 
awful light upon their guilt. 

They exchanged but one glance, which meant many things, 
and then feltor, with the shining blade trailing on the grass, 
moved away, and hid himself with his own thoughts in his 
chamber. Barxelhold remained behind, and the boy’s sport with 
Heurtan, now that it had lost the stimulus of his father’s presence, 
grew slack and ceased to interest him. 

Barxelhold, with knitted hands and sorrowful eyes bent down- 
wards, walked to and fro. Suddenly Vreda appeared, emerging 
from a little alley in the brushwood, and Wankard with a cry of 
pleasure ran dancing forward to meet her. All the bounteous 
natural affection of the child’s heart welled out to her, and he 
displayed his love without restraint. Since the beginning of her 
conversion Barxelhold had made many overtures to him, moved 
by conscience to make some reparation for the rich stores of 
maternal love of which her crime had robbed him; but whether 
the compunction for her deed showed through her tenderness, or 
some fear of him as Vreda’s child laid a chill upon her when she 
fain would have been kindest, she had never found her way to his 
childish heart. 

She had some womanly jealousy of Vreda’s influence over him, 
and knowing her only as Kalyris, had begun to hold her own 
claim over the child's love as stronger than Vreda’s. 

Vreda spoke, and Barxelhold would not answer, but walked up 
and down the grassy space in great torture of spirit. And look- 
ing unwillingly upon Wankard’s endearments and unwillingly 
listening to his glad prattle, she felt more wounded in her own 
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loneliness of heart than she could have fancied. And her pains of 
conscience, and the burnings of a desire, unsatisfied, denied, and 
loathed, lying within her like a solid core of fire, this lesser pain 
fell upon it as a handful of dry twigs and flamed with an exquisite 
torment, so that she could not restrain herself, but burst.into a 
sudden rain of tears, and a storm of sobs so violent that they set 
her shaking from head to fvot. 

‘Go, good Heurtan,’ said Vreda, ‘take the child away.’ 
Heurtan obeyed with some backward glances of curious astonish- 
ment. Barxelhold had fallen upon her knees, and the tears 
dripped fast through her fingers. Vreda knelt beside her, and 
setting her arms about her drew the weeping woman softly to her 
breast. But Barxelhold repulsed her passionately. 

‘No, no!’ she cried. ‘Go! I—I hate thee!’ 

‘ Wherefore shouldst hate me?’ Vreda asked. ‘I have done 
thee no wrong, poor heart, and there is naught but love in my 
mind. Thou hatest me not, and shalt not hate me, poor suffer- 
ing soul. Tell me thy griefs.’ 

Then Barxelhold clung to her as passionately as she had 
repulsed her, and kissed her hands with broken words. 

‘Thou art the kindest—but I—how unworthy. Touch me 
not. Iam not fit for thy handling. Nor thy faith. Let me go 
back.’ 

‘Whither wouldst go?’ the sweet voice asked her, with so 
infinite a compassion that it wounded even whilst it healed. 

‘To the evil faith of my father. Nay, nay! I would not. I 
am vile altogether. Pity me. Leave me not, or I am lost. I 
dare not look at mine own heart.’ 

‘Look, poor child, Vreda answered her. ‘ Lay it bare before 
Heaven.’ 

‘I will tell thee all,’ said Barxelhold, fawning upon her in an 
extremity of love and fear. ‘ All! all!’ 

She arose, and wringing the tears from her eyes, ran, still 
shaking with her sobs, from side to side of the grassy space, 
peering into every avenue which entered upon it. 

‘We are alone,’ said Vreda. ‘ Wilt tell thy tale only to 
Heaven and me.’ 

Barxelhold fell again upon her knees and hid her face in 
Vreda’s robe. The reclothed soul knelt beside her, with hands of 
pitying pardon on her head. 

‘It was ere thou camest to Coerlea,’ Barxelhold began, mur- 
muring in a voice scarce audible. Then she looked up wildly 
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with clasped hands and streaming eyes. ‘ Wilt not betray me? 
‘Tis years ago, yet the people so loved her they would slay me 
even now if they did but know.’ 

‘Fear me not,’ said Vreda. 

‘How should I fear? Who is there like unto thee for good- 
ness? Oh, my heart, my heart! Wilt hate me, Kalyris, when I 
have told thee!’ 

‘Nay,’ Vreda answered. ‘I shall not hate thee.’ 

* Canst do naught else when I have told thee. Yet I cannot 
live with my breast so burthened with this fire. "Twas ere thou 
camest to Coerlea, when Vreda was queen in the land. Thou 
hast heard many speak of her.’ 

‘ Many.’ 

‘ She was well-nigh like to thee for goodness, and for beauty. 
When first I saw thee I thought of her. *Twas like a knife at 
my heart. At first she knew not Feltor, and he and I loved one 
another, and were betrothed in secret, none knowing of it. The 
Romans made war upon Coerlea, and Feltor went forth to the 
wars. He was then but chief of his tribe, but Saelmendeg was 
slain in battle, and Feltor commanded in his stead. And after a 
great fight the Romans were driven from the borders of the land, 
and Feltor came back triumphing and was brought before the 
queen. And Vreda seeing that he was skilful in war beyond his 
years, and of goodly stature, loved him, and bade him be her 
husband, and share her throne. Then Feltor seeing power thus 
offered to him forgot me, and wedded the queen. And I knowing 
this was to be, lay awake of nights weeping and plotting ways to 
put poison into her meat or her wine, that I might have Feltor 
back again. But I found no way, and they were wedded, and I 
hated the queen. And in a while Feltor wearied of her, for she 
was cold, and not merry or warm-blooded, and would not sit at 
feast, or take pleasure in the sacrifices to the gods. Then came 
David, and turned her from the old faith, and because the people 
so loved her many would have changed with her, and my father 
began to hate her.’ 

All this was broken with weepings, and with the sting of the 
old loss, and momentary flashes of the old hate, and new outbursts 
of tears because of it. , 

‘Yea, and I fear me that I hate her still sometimes that she 
took Feltor away from me, and it is thus that I cannot rightly 
repent me of the thing we did. And yet if I repent not rightly 
how shall I hope to be forgiven? I would have loved her had she 
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not stolen Feltor. But in a while he came back to me, and I 
knew again that he loved me, and that he was weary of Vreda. 
Yet Vreda was ever kind to me, and loved me dearly, and was 
full of favours, and I hated her more and more, and when it was 
first spoken of between us that we should kill her I rejoiced, 
knowing that Feltor would be my husband when she was gone.’ 

Now that she came so near to her confession the shame and 
horror of it overwhelmed her and she could not speak. She dared 
to look up, and saw that the face of Vreda was like the face of an 
angel, filled with pity and love and a most tender and holy joy. 
And at the heauty of it and the pity of it she was like to swoon 
with the pain of her repentance. 

‘ And ye slew her?’ said Vreda. 

The only answer was a new burst of weeping, and a closer 
clinging of the wild beseeching hands. 

‘And if thou couldst call her back again and blot out this 
thing that thou hast done, wouldst give Feltor back to her ?’ 

At this test of soul and body Barxelhold writhed with a jealous 
anguish, but her remorse and penitence bore her through. 

‘Yea, would I! Yet naught can undo it. *Tis done, done, 
done for ever!’ 

‘ Now do I,’ said Vreda, ‘in the name of God and in the name 
of the Christ, His Son, bid thee go in peace and sin no more.’ 

Then there was a long silence, and Barxelhold’s sobs sank 
lower and lower until they ceased, and only now and again one 
would shake her. When they had died to this, she arose, and 
kissed Vreda’s hands with extreme humility, and Vreda drew her 
to her bosom and kissed her upon the forehead. So they parted, 
Baraxelhold veiling her face with her robe, and stealing to the 
quiet of her own chamber. 

She knelt, unconscious of the passage of time, by the side 
of the couch on which Vreda had lain in her last hour. The 
entrance of Feltor stirred her from her prayers and tears. She 
turned, and seeing that he bore a lamp in his hand she knew that 
it was night time. 

He set the lamp in a recess of the wall, and looking upon her 
with a mournful tenderness, unloosed the clasp of his girdle with 
both hands. She stood before him with red eyes and pale face, 
unlike herself, quiet and resolved. 

‘Thou and I will lie side by side no more, Feltor. Go to 
thine own chamber. “Twas for our own lusts we slew her, and we 
may not keep the prize of our bloodguiltiness.’ 
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He reached out his hands towards her, but she did not move. 

‘ Farewell,’ he said with a broken voice. ‘ Farewell.’ 

She gave him the hands his imploring gesture asked for. 
He embraced her and kissed her upon the forehead, as Vreda 
had kissed her, and went his way. 


XX. 


Vrepa began to know that her mission came near to its accom 
plishment, for the whole land was turned, and Wenegog and his 
remnant had betaken themselves to mountain fastnesses, shaking 
the dust off their feet against the Christians. Hanun worked 
among the people with an energy equal to David’s own, exhort- 
ing, teaching, visiting the sick, and translating to the Coerlean 
tongue the sacred memories which the old saint had left behind 
him. Vreda wrought beside him in so warm a contentment that 
the pains and weights of the flesh were almost as nothing to her, 
but it was borne more and more upon her that the end of her 
sojourn was drawing nigh. 

It came to pass one day that she had been upon an errand of 
goodness to the widow of a woodsman who dwelt in a hut upon 
the side of that headland where the cairn had been built to the 
memory of the queen; and although she was an hour’s journey 
from the cairn, and greatly weary, she had a desire to see it, and 
so walked thither, and looked upon the jewels with which her 
body had been decked at her funeral. They lay there undis- 
turbed, for an awe still lived about the spot, and except for 
herself and David, none had ventured so much as to look upon 
what had been her resting-place. 

Here were the marks of that boundary which she had passed 
and repassed, and must pass yet again ere long. And in looking 
upon them she felt alone, and in her mind familiar faces grew 
far-off and strange. She had no fellow in the world, and a 
longing swept through her like the rushing of a wind to proclaim 
the secret of her history. From the time of her coming back she 
had been like one who sits heavily fettered in a narrow prison- 
house, walled from free air and all intimacies of affection, with 
only her own thoughts for her companions. And now, remem- 
bering all she had resigned, she felt her body weigh upon her 
like a mountain, and would willingly have been liberated from it 
by any rending of the flesh. Recalling the unutterable pangs of 
(death, she yearned for them. 
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But when this had endured for a time, and she had fallen to 
a dull anguish of the mind against which she had no power to 
struggle, she found that she was looking on the sea, which 
slumbered in an autumn mist of dusk below. It lay, reaching 
beyond her knowledge or the knowledge of any, vast, limitless, 
asleep, and the murmur of its slumbers broke upon her ear with 
a strange voice of peace. Then looking at her feet she beheld 
a little pool in the hollow of a stone, and the wind fretted it. 

‘ Frettest thyself, she said, ‘and the great deep lyeth still.’ 

Then suddenly her pains were as less than nothing, and the 
ills of life were nothing, and the solid earth whereon she stood 
was no more than a grain of dust, and the time of her suffering 
less than the fretful cup of water at her feet, and the glory that 
should be was wider and deeper than that unbounded deep. 

Being thus re-comforted she knew that she had not been 
brought here in vain, and returning to the hut of the woodsman 
she watched by the sick woman until nightfall. Then desiring 
again to be alone with her own soul she went out into the dark- 
ness, and behold from hill to hill before her beacon fires were 
flaming, and even as she looked they flashed up left and right, 
burning on the crown of every eminence like red stars of war. 

She knew that these fires portended war, and could mean 
naught else, yet how war should have befallen in a day she could 
not guess. Even as she looked, a new beacon blaze sprang up 
near at hand, and she could see the figures of the men who 
moved about it. She hastened to them, and asking of one who 
came racing towards her what was the reason of the fires, received 
for sole answer a panting breath—‘ The Romans ’—as he shot past 
her. She knew that the Romans could come only from Deva, 
and there was but one road their army could take to reach the 
fords of the Coerlwid. Thither she bent her steps. 


In the grey light of dawn she stood with Barxelhold, Feltor, 
and Roedweg upon a broad craggy platform overlooking the pass 
in which the Coerlean troops were rapidly assembling. Feltor 
and Roedweg consulted on the disposition of the battle. A band 
of active young chieftains waited at a little distance to receive and 
carry orders. The valley was black with the massed warriors, and 
towards the central lake of men poured tributary streams from 
each hillside, marching with wild shoutings to the dissonant sound 
of horns. Beyond the mouth of the pass groups of skin-clad 
horsemen scoured the plain in all directions. The sun had already 
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risen, but the valley was still sombre with the shadow of the hills. 
Suddenly, far and far away, there was a flashing of thousands of 
tiny gleams of light. The diamond glitter twinkled in the valley, 
and on the crest of the hill beyond, and played in a swift inter- 
change with shadow in the blackness of the pine wood. Feltor 


stretched out a hand towards the distant brightness and turned 
to Roedweg. 


‘Hither they come!’ 


‘Ay!’ said Roedweg stolidly, ‘hither they come. Good fight- 
ing stuff. They scrape the hair from their faces and polish their 
cheeks with stone to look womanly, but they fight like men.’ 

There was a huge: satisfaction in Roedweg’s mind, for he had 
feared lest the new faith should be the death of fighting, and he 
felt more kindly than common to the Romans. 

The distant glitter grew nearer and nearer, and the Roman 
cavalry deployed from the pine wood and came upon the plain, a 
compact mass of shining steel. The mounted Coerlean scouts went 
circling before them, now and then making audacious rushes at 
the advancing column, but always wheeling and retiring ere they 
came to harm. 

‘ Roedweg,’ said the king, ‘no man can say who may come out 
of this. If I fall thou shalt have charge of all things under 
Barxelhold. And having always found thee good man and true, 
I know thou wilt be still good man and true, for at thy years the 
nature of a man changeth not because he cometh to power. Guard 
my child, I pray thee, that when he is of an age to rule he may do 
justice and be merciful. Be thy strength a prop to the queen’s 
weakness. And now ere the fight begin we will go down and I 
will speak my mind before the chieftains, that there may be no 
doubt hereafter as to the things I desired before my death.’ 

Now the Roman infantry emerged from the pine wood, and 
deployed across the plain in echelons of cohorts, in striking con- 
trast, as even Feltor and Roedweg could feel, to the turbulent mob 
of the Coerleans. Seen from a distance the open order they took 
detracted nothing from the massive aspect of their forces, whilst 
it added greatly to their apparent numbers. The cavalry drew up 
on the right of the evident line of battle, facing the front of the 
pass, ready to stay pursuit or assist in attack as the fortune of the 
day might determine. The men sat like a regiment of statues, in 
solid indifference to the wheelings and shoutings of the wild Coer- 
lean horsemen, who buzzed about them like a cloud of hornets. 

As the enemy drew nearer Feltor and his chieftains became 
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aware that they would have not only to encounter the Romans, 
but legions of Lennians and Caernabians, the former distinguish- 
able by a metal cap-shaped helmet worn with an otherwise British 
dress, and the latter by their shields of red ox-hide. The Roman 
slingers and archers were thrown out in clouds, and were at 
once encountered by Coerleans of the same arms, who had lain 
concealed behind every rock and bush and inequality of the 
ground. 

‘The fight begins,’ said Feltor. He called for his horse, and 
bade Roedweg accompany him. Then before he mounted he 
spoke to Barxelhold, gravely and calmly. At his call a page took 
him by the foot and helped him to the bare back of his steed. 
Roedweg mounted also, and they galloped down the hill-side 
together. 

Behind a craggy and almost inaccessible natural breastwork, 
higher than the rocky shelf on which Vreda and Barxelhold rested, 
and a little to its rear, crouched Wenegog with his remnant of the 
priesthood. He had full sight of the field of battle, and awaited 
with an actual greed of impatience the victory of the Roman arms. 
No matter what missile were employed, it was the hand of the 
gods that hurled the punishment in answer to their servant’s works 
and prayers. His followers waited in another mood, not knowing 
the secret of his mind. They had not understood his ery in Latin 
on the night of the murder of Varonius, and were too little subtile 
in their thoughts to plot the punishment of one enemy by the 
hands of another. That the Romans should set foot upon Coer- 
lean soil was to them as hateful a conception as that their own 
people should desert the gods. They waited for the moment 
when Wenegog should lead them against the common enemy, 
and did not dream that he would exert his authority to restrain 
them. 

Wenegoz, spying between the boulders, saw the more dis- 
ciplined advance of the Roman skirmishers drive the Coerlean 
slingers, archers, and horsemen to the hills, and tasted the fore- 
thoughts of victory. He saw the first cohort of auxiliaries, flanked 
by skirmishers, roll up to the-black dense line of the defenders, 
and heard the noise of the shoutings, and saw the flashing of arms, 
and the wavering of the front, and the dead and wounded laid in 
swathes. Then for one mad minute, and no more, the red ox-hide 
shields and the shining caps were all mingled and broken up with 
the black and grey head-dresses and the white limbs and flashing 
weapons of the Coerleans, and the advance fell back in wild con- 
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fusion, only to be stayed hy the march of the stern cohort in the 
rear. 

The eagle gleamed on high, and the line before it and the 
lines behind moved forward slowly and relentlessly, pursuers and 
pursued recoiling before it in a mutual slaughter. But the 
Lennians and Caernabians were panic-stricken, and—walled between 
the advance of their support and the masses of the enemy—were 
cut to pieces, save for the few who passed through the seemingly 
unbreakable open formation which Roman discipline provided for 
the easier escape of a defeated first advance. Wenegog ground 
his teeth at this, but the Roman metal had yet to be tried, and 
the time was here. The lines were face to face, and from the dis- 
tance at which he watched they seemed to touch, when the great 
javelins shone and flew as if one hand had thrown themall. Then 
with a ringing crash the two lines met, and the Coerleans yelling 
and fighting hard dropped back, foot by foot. Then they stood, 
and the scales of the battle hung in the balance, and drooped 
slowly to the other side, and the Romans went back foot by foot, 
till in a while the contending forces climbed a wall of dead to 
reach each other, and fought at the top of it. 

Whilst he watched all this a hand was laid upon his arm and 
one of his men pointed down a ravine to the right. There was 
the flash of Roman arms, and the men climbed steadily towards 
the platform on which Vreda and Barxelhold stood surrounded by 
their guard. Line after line passed the crest and defiled into 
plain sight, and still more followed as though the hill had gaped 
to disgorge them. From the rock on which the queen and her 
escort were placed this new and dangerous advance was invisible, 
but Wenegog saw what must happen, and was torn by his own 
thoughts. The Romans had planned to strike the Coerlean army 
in the rear, and he rejoiced in the chance of the stratagem’s 
success. But on their way they would at the least seize his child, 
and there was the dread lest she should be slain in the confusion 
of the resistance her escort would offer. Had Vreda been alone 
his satisfaction would have been without alloy, but some living 
nerves of nature still stretched from him to Barxelhold, and now 
these tugged at him with a force which almost constrained him to 
ery out and warn her of her danger. 

Meantime his men, nothing doubting that he would lead them 
to his child’s protection, wondered and waited for the word. The 
snake-like stream of the stealthy advance contracted and grew 
wider, and its head had just peered over the rock on which the 
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queen and her party stayed when it was beheld by one of her 
guard, who instantly raised a shout which drew all eyes from the 
raging battle down below and strung all hearts to immediate 
combat here. The first line of the Roman soldiery fell, and one 
or two of the bodies were thrown clean from the edge, striking 
upon projections of the rock and leaping from point to point 
until they dropped into the brushwood half-way down and there 
were hidden, But the next line pushed up after them, and 
another made a detour of the rock, and yet another swarmed down 
from the top of it until the platform was alive with men. The 
struggling throng was so thickly crushed together that there was 
no space for the swing of the battle-axe or the long Coerlean 
sword, and the deadly Roman glaive did its work with awful 
‘swiftness. 

Even till now the druids had burned for their leader’s word, 
and, not hearing it, rose to their feet at the first ery of wrath and 
hate that sounded amongst them. They dashed headlong down 
the hillside axe in hand, and fell upon the invader with such a 
shock that the steel-clad line wavered and broke before it. It 
closed again at the calm cry of the centurion, and when the first 
surprise was over the fanatical courage of the priests had no 
chance against the skill and discipline of the soldiers. The 
druids were cut down to a man, and Wenegog, standing on the 
edge of the parapet above, screaming commands and curses, was 
struck through the throat by an arrow, and leaping high fell 
sideways over the steepest face of the hill. 

Vreda and Barxelhold, already pinioned, saw his fall. Feltor, 
flying upwards to their rescue followed by a cloud of horsemen, 
saw it also. From the very thickest of the fight he had seen the 
flank movement of the Romans. It came from a point where he 
had believed his own forces to be fortified by nature, and he was 
mad to think that he had left his wife and Vreda in danger. 
The way was rough and difficult, and though he urged his horse 
with hand and foot and voice, and the beast strained his utmost 
powers in answer to the triple call, he feared that he would reach 
the place too late. He could not guess what the Roman strength 
at this spot might be, but he would not have paused an instant if 
he had ridden single-handed to charge the whole of the invading 
power. An arrow struck his horse between the eyes, and steed 
and rider hurtled to the ground together. As Feltor rose to his 
feet one of his own chiefs swerved lest he should trample upon 
him, and at that instant fell, struck by a stone from a sling. 
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Feltor seized the horse, remounted, and rode on. He saw 
Barxelhold and Vreda hurried from the crag to the mountain 
torrent-bed by which the surprise had travelled, and with half a 
dozen of the young chieftains of his horsemen hard upon his 
heels, tore upwards amid a shower of stones and arrows. Then 
he was in among them, raining great blows on every side. At 
each stroke a man went down, but his horse fell pierced by many 
wounds, and he himself, struck by a blow which sent the regal 
circlet ringing and spinning from his brows, lay silent and 
unconscious. 

‘The king!’ cried the officer who had dealt the blow. ‘Take 
him away. Send him to Deva with the women.’ 

The helpless form was lifted to the shoulders of three men 
and borne hastily away under the escort of the same guard which 
had charge of Vreda and Barxelhold. 

Meantime the battle raged at the mouth of the pass, and was 
fought on either side with unstinted valour. Old Roedweg, with 
white face blood-besmeared, and great shining eyes and teeth 
close set, fought with a grim joy no change of creed could alter. 
He had been wounded twice, and had twice been down upon the 
heaps of dead and dying, so that he was blood from head to foot, 
and his hands stuck to the haft of the axe he wielded. Even the 
staunch Roman learned to dread him, and where he came, with 
the whirling axe making lightnings about him, many a man 
shrank who had never yielded an inch in fight till then. He had 
cried his last battle cry for that day, for he had gone dumb with 
hours of shouting, but he was none the less terrible for his 
silence. . 

The fight hung in doubt for a while, but the bone and sinew 
and weight of the savage mountaineers and huntsmen at last beat 
down the Roman arms and discipline. The eagle of the Legion 
of the Victorious was borne rearward, yet no man turned his 
back. But the tide of victory flowed eastward and southward 
with scarce a check. Suddenly young Elangor, Roedweg’s son, 
wounded and on a wounded horse, came galloping from the crag 
where Feltor had been taken prisoner. 

‘Coerleans,’ he shouted in a voice which pierced the din of 
battle, ‘revenge your king and queen.’ 

There rose a yell in answer to this call, and the savage forces 
dashed forward with a rush so terrible that the stubborn defence 
broke and scattered before it. For a-mere minute or two the 
plain beyond the pass was filled with the flying Romans, but then 
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the stern discipline and indomitable spirit which had made half 
the world their own spoke out again. ‘They formed anew, and 
faced pursuit with an aspect so resolute and steady that the 
Coerlean leaders, warned by the experience of earlier conflicts in 
the open, called their ban-dogs off, and dropped back surlily into 
their own fastnesses. 

And whilst the defeated legion marched sullenly back, leaving 
one-third of their number dead or dying on Coerlean soil, a 
chariot, guarded by a score of Roman horsemen, bore Vreda, 
Barxelhold, and the wounded Feltor swiftly towards Deva. 


XXI. 


In the cool of a May evening a company of ladies and gentlemen 
of Rome strolled under the guidance of the chief gaoler through 
the arches of the Coliseum. They were all people of distinction, 
and their bearing was marked by a fine impertinence and in- 
difference. They were animated and voluble about trifles which 
touched themselves, and exquisitely languid and unconcerned 


with regard to the prisoners who were next day to be given to the 
lions. They came to see because it was the mode, and because 
the spectacle was only open to distinguished people. It was a 
task ordained by fashion, and only a few were inexperienced and 
young enough to take an open pleasure in it. 


’ 


‘These, Patrician,’ said the gaoler, pausing before a grating, 
‘are the servants of the good Caius Marcius.’ 

The assembled ladies and gentlemen became interested, and 
crowded somewhat one upon another to look at a sullen group of 
negroes huddled together behind the bars. 

‘They burned him in his villa,’ said one. 

‘The action was meritorious,’ said another, yawning behind 
his hand, ‘but the motive was mistaken. They burned him 
because he flogged them something too often. Now had they 
burned him for writing those execrable comedies their judgment 
in letters would have earned all good men’s praises.’ 

The interest in the negroes soon wore itself out, and the 
straggling procession passed on. 

‘I am not one of the praisers of old days,’ said the exquisite 
who had last spoken, ‘ but I remember my respectable father tell- 
ing how the most sweet-natured Emperor Domitian, of gentle 
memory, burned some two hundred at the stake and threw some 
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two hundred to the beasts on the same day. Now we have fallen 
to sixty-three for a day’s sport.’ 

‘These, most noble Claudius,’ said the gaoler, pausing at 
another arch, ‘ are Christians.’ 

‘ Poor wretches,’ answered the noble Claudius. ‘I used half 
to pity them, but their teaching has proved most mischievous.’ 

Nobody seemed to be impressed by the Christians, and two or 
three yawned openly. 

‘These,’ said the gaoler, again pausing, ‘are the assassins of 
the Prefect Varonius.’ 

Here once more the interest brightened, and the ladies, 
amongst whom Varonius had been a favourite, pressed forward 
almost with eagerness. 

‘What has our most sublime emperor decided?’ asked 
Claudius. 

‘They are thrown to the beasts to-morrow, Magnificent,’ 
replied the gaoler. 

The crowd pressed and stared and chatted and went by. 

Vreda turned to her companions with a look of heavenly 
happiness. 

‘Here, at length,’ she said, ‘ is the end of all our sorrows.’ 

Barxelhold looked up with a pale and frightened smile, and 
creeping nearer to her laid hold of her hand and fondled it. 
Vreda kissed her, still smiling with a calm unflickering radiance. 
Feltor, with his wide shoulders leaning against the brickwork of 
the wall, looked down upon them with folded arms and dreamy 
eyes. 

‘I would I were sure of things at home,’ he said at length. 
*Canst tell me how they go, Kalyris?’, 

‘If aught is shown to me,’ she answered, ‘I will tell thee.’ 

When they had rested in silence for a time, and the balmy 
darkness had fallen about them, one of the gaolers of the lower 
sort came with slaves, who bore loaves of bread and earthenware 
jars of water. The man thrust the torch he carried between the 
bars and looked at the prisoners. A slave entered the cage, laid 
down a jar and a loaf, and retired without a word. The light and 
the voices died away. 

Vreda spoke. 

‘Let us eat and drink together for the last time on earth, 
dear companions. To-morrow we shall eat of the fruit of the 
tree of God, and drink of the water of the river of life.’ 

So the bread was broken, and they ate together in silence. 
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Every now and again they heard the howling of the beasts in the 
arches near at hand. 

‘I would,’ said Feltor, ‘that I had but one of the glaives these 
Romans carry. I would fain die like a man.’ 

‘Hast looked death’s eyes down many a time, Feltor,’ said 
Barxelhold in a trembling voice. ‘ For me, I am afeared, but I am 
but a woman. I am aweary, Kalyris, of the sins wherein I fall. 
I am aweary of these bonds of flesh which hold me down, 
these snares of flesh that trip my feet. And by times my soul 
is strung out of its own weariness, and I cry out for death, and by 
times I tremble.’ 

‘The body trembleth, feeling the doom that shall befall it ; but 
the soul is steadfast, seeing that which lies before. And save for 
thine own comfort I would not even bid thee be of courage. For 
there is nothing now to be counted between courage and dread, 
save that dread suffereth a thousand times, and courage but once.’ 

‘Many have I seen awaiting death,’ said Feltor, ‘but never 
one like thee.’ 

‘Many have met death within these walls,’ she answered, ‘ as 
happy and as calm as I am now, and many more will meet him 
here in such a joyful surety as our own.’ 

The sweet voice paused in the darkness, and went on again 
with a glad calm. 

‘The Roman will go no more to Coerlea, nor the heathen vex 
its borders. Odan and There and Bel are dead, and where the 
shadow of their terror lay dwells the peace of the Cross. I see 
Hanun and Wankard glad but for their grief for us. I see 
Roedweg ruling justly to the fulness of his time. I see Wankard, 
a good king, ruling over a happy land. I see Hanun with his 
holy hope fulfilled. I see temples rising to the God of mercy and 
long-suffering everywhere, and the temples to the false gods of 
cruelty and oppression everywhere crumbling to the dust. I see 
the little land that gave us birth grown chief among the kingdoms 
of the world, and over it the star of peace.’ 

The wild beasts howled. 

At early dawn two gaolers: broke upon the peaceful sleep of 
Vreda and her companions. They entered the cage, and one of 
them unlocked the bar which secured the doors leading to the 
open arena. Then each set his shoulder to a door and rolled it 
back. The tranquil morning light and the fresh morning air 
came like a double greeting, and the three awakened, looked out 
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on the vast oval of the arena and the terraced rows of empty seats 
and the pale sky beyond, with one star shimmering in its depths. 

‘They run smooth enough,’ said one of the gaolers; and 
clanging the doors together again, and fastening them anew, 
they departed. 

The morning wore on and the light broadened until even 
where they sat they could see flecks of sunshine on the corridor 
beyond their bars. Then the murmurs of a crowd were heard 
without, a multitudinous hum, with a shriek or call or burst of 
laughter strangely clear in the midst of it. 

The morning wore on still, and the murmurs swelled and 
swelled. Then came a burst of martial music, hailed by thunders 
on thunders of applause. Then silence, and again the howling 
of the beasts. 

The gaolers came again, with guards in their train. They 
rolled the doors back cautiously, and the guards thrust the victims 
into the arena. The doors closed withaclang. Far off at the 
extreme limit of the arena the wild creatures prowled, and 
Barxelhold threw herself with a cry at Vreda’s feet. 

‘ Have no fear,’ said Vreda. ‘I have passed the gates of death 
before.’ 

‘Thou ?’ 

‘I am Vreda, whom ye slew.’ 

The beasts came bounding across the sand. The vast white 
ring of faces flashed and darkened, and heaven opened radiant. 


THE END. 





At the Sign of the Ship. 


\ HEN will people give up speculating about how poets are 

made? In an American review of the thirteenth edition 
of Mr. Stedman’s Victorian Poets, I see that Mr. Stedman has 
been making his own guesses. First let us congratulate this 
critic on his popularity. Thirteen editions of a book about litera- 
ture, c’est inoui! It must be in the States, not here, one is 
afraid, that people are so fondly concerned about prose and verse. 
Mr. Stedman appears to think that our modern minor poets are 
too learned, and not vigorous enough. About the absence of 
vigour, the court is quite with him, but how can a poet be too 
learned? He is not likely to be more learned than Milton or 
Virgil. If Mr. Stedman means ‘too pedantic,’ that is another 
affair. He seems to hold that our poor old country must pass 
through an ‘heroic crisis’ before our poetry improves. I do hope 
not! I would rather write no verse at all, nor read it, than have 
my rhymes and other people’s improved at the cost of an heroic 
crisis, especially as nothing seems more probable than that we 
might have the crisis without the heroism. One cannot make 
omelettes without breaking eggs, but to console oneself for broken 
national eggs by a chance of better poetical omelettes would indeed 


be disinterested. Tant de fracas pour wne omelette is too much 
fracas. 


* * 
* 


Moreover, one might say to Mr. Stedman,—How would you 
like an heroic crisis yourself? Do you think new American poetry 
is so much more sturdy than new English poetry that it does not 
need its own dose of ‘The Mixture as Before,’ its own heroic 
crisis? As far as I have studied the recent American Muse, she 
does not seem to me more stalwart and muscular than the modern 
English muse. I do not think much of either lady, to tell the 
honest, truth, ‘and shame him as shall be nameless between’ Mr. 
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Stedman and me. If one Maiden of Song needs a crisis, the other 
would benefit by the same prescription. Again, the American 
War was a crisis considerably heroic. But how did it profit 
American poetry? The best things of Longfellow, all of Poe 
(necessarily), and even of Whittier and Bryant, are on the other 
side of the war. Did that dreadful contest give more to poetry 
than Mr. Lowell’s noble Commemoration Ode, and Walt Whit- 
man’s piece on the Death of Lincoln? Was any permanent 
effect produced on national poetry, did it become more puissant, 
more clarion-tongued? This might be difficult to demonstrate. 


* * 
* 


We do not know what conditions produce poetry. After the 
Revolution and the Napoleonic wars we had great poets. But 
were they propter hoc because they were post hoc? Would not 
Byron, Shelley, Scott, Coleridge, and Keats have been poets, 
revolutions or no revolutions? If Shelley’s father had married 
some other lady than his wife, if Byron’s father and mother had 
never met, if Sir Walter’s mother had married a Pringle, say, 
instead of a Scott, then it is certain that Scott, Byron, and Shelley 
would have been very different people, probably not poets at all. 
The production of a poet depends on causes which must be for 
ever obscure. The poet is born, not made, and we know not why 
he is born. His brothers and sisters, of the same blood as he, 
brought up in circumstances as nearly as possible alike, are not 
usually poets. It is vain to speculate on the conditions in which 
poetry will flourish. The wind bloweth as it listeth. We only 
know that poets tend to be not only poetical themselves, but the 
causes of poetry in others. As Mr. Louis Stevenson rather boldly 
says in his new book, Memories and Portraits, ‘it is only from a 
school that we can expect to have good writers, it is almost in- 
variably from a school that great writers, these lawless exceptions, 


issue.’ 


* * 
* 


Mr. Stevenson’s Confessions about how he learned to write are 
curious. ‘I kept always two books in my pocket,’ he says: ‘ one 
to read, one to write in.’ And he wrote, in boyhood, ‘ consciously 
for practice.’ I do not remember, in literary autobiography, any 
other example of a boy with a hunger and thirst for perfection in 
style, of a boy who consciously sat down and tried to ape the 
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qualities in style that pleased him. Moi chétif, I cannot recollect 
that one took any interest at all in style till a long time after 
boyhood. Of course, almost all beginners imitate, but their 
imitation is rather an unconscious echo than a premeditated copy- 
ing. And they do not copy for practice and instruction, but 
because they have no way of their own of saying what they want 
to say. Mr. Stevenson’s ‘ Memories’ contain a sketch (pp. 67-69) 
of a curious person whom he knew well, and whom I knew a little. 
Indeed, one would not have recognised the portrait apart from the 
historical details—the portrait of a youth who was ‘ wealthy, 
handsome, adventurous, diplomatic . . . and, of all men that I 
have known, the most like to one of Balzac’s characters.’ Pro- 
bably it is a privilege of genius to see people in this interesting 
way. What these eyes saw was—something very different. 
Moreover, the strange character sketched by Mr. Stevenson 
appears to have had two different names, for Mr. Stevenson styles 
him Robert Glasgow Brown, but ‘ Glasgow’ was not the middle 
name with which he ‘ double-barrelled ’ Brown when we knew him. 


* * 
* 


In the pretty new pocket editions of Mr. Stevenson’s Vir- 
ginibus Puerisque, and in the sage’s disquisition about ‘ Falling 
in Love’ (48), this astonishing remark will be found : 

‘I do not believe that Henry Fielding was ever in love. Scott, 
if it were not for a passage or two in Rob Roy, would give me 
very much the same effect.’ What heresy have we here! The 
lover of Amelia and of Sophia Western never in love! One is 
rather reminded by Henry Fielding, of what Balbus replies to 
Horace, when Horace confesses that he is in love: 


I’ve not a doubt of it, 
I never knew the time when you were out of it. 


As to Sir Walter, did Mr. Stevenson never read Lockhart ? In 
vol. ix. of the second edition (1839), p. 126, he will find a passage 
from Scott’s Diary, dated St.:-Andrews, June 1827. The other 
people climbed St. Rule’s Tower, but Scott yielded to age and 
rheumatism, and stayed at the foot of the tower. ‘I sat down on 
a gravestone and recollected the first, visit I made to St. Andrews, 
now thirty-four years ago. ... I remember the name I then 
carved in runic characters on the turf beside the castle-gate, and 
asked why it should still agitate my heart ?’ Thirty-four years is 
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a good long time to be in love; and I doubt not that Scott was in 
love for forty (0b. 1832). 


* * 
* 

Perhaps some critic may say of the following lyric, as a friend 
did to Mr. Thackeray about his lectures, ‘Thack, you want a 
pianner.’ But the verses, without the aid of the piano, are tuneful 
enough ; please observe the moral sentiment of the third line in 
the first stanza !— 


THE YEAR OF GRACE. 


L’année 
Oi nous nous sommes aimés tant !—MURGER. 


Last year the roses bloomed so red, 
As red as fire, as life-blood dear. 
So red, it never could be right ! 
The boding heart within me said— 
‘They are so red, they must be white 
Next year!’ 


Last year there was such waste of gold. 
The yellow flowers grew so near 
The meadow’s green could scarcely show, 
You gathered more than you could hold : 
But spring came silver white with snow, 
This year ! 


Now you may watch the pale moon rise, 
And I may see the sunsets drear. 
All greens look greyer than before : 
Or do we see with other eyes ? 
And not together any more 
This year ! VIOLET HUNT. 


* * 
* 


Are not biographies running rather too long at present ? The 
biography of Mr. Darwin is in three vasty tomes, which must 
contain nearly as much type as his original works. Is there not 
too much of it? Mr. Darwin, with all his nobility of character 
and original scientific genius, did not write letters like Thackeray, 
Gray, Walpole, or Madame de Sévigné. But here are heaps and 
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heaps of his letters, all of them very much to his credit as a good, 
sensible, humorous, and nobly fair man of science, but not by 
any means all entertaining. Surely a much scantier collection of 
these epistles would have told all that need be known about the 
man. The newspapers easily put the plums of a biography into 
three columns. Why should biographers, in this age, give such a 
prodigious deal of paste to such a scanty allowance of plums. 
Plums there are, of course, even in the too copious paste of the 
Darwin correspondence. It is delightful to hear of a scientific 
character who can enjoy being chaffed by a bishop. There are 
two comfortable logia of Mr. Darwin’s, comfortable to all who are 
consciously unscientific. As to those great ultimate problems of 
the Government of the World, and the Future of each of us, 
Mr. Darwin says, ‘ All I know is that I am in a hopeless muddle. 
. . . Let every man believe and hope what he can.’ Either, or 
both of these points can be reached without surveying life from 
the Monotremes to the Mormons. In truth no studies, no 
science, no learning adds an argument of a feather-weight on 
either side to controversies which were old before civilisation was, 
before ever a hieroglyph had been scratched on bark or basalt. 


* * 
* 


The ballad which follows appears to me almost equally good 
in the Old French, and in the English of G.R.T. It is a 
curious piece of Folk-song, and not very like anything else that 
I remember in the Volkslieder of Europe. It sounds as if some 
literary poet of 1600, or thereabout, had tried his hand at a ditty 
in the light musical popular cadences. 


THE BROIDERED BODICE.' 
1600 (OLD FRENCH). 


Dear-my-love, I must ride away, 
Fare ye well for a summer’s day ; 
Loth am I to leave your side, 

Yet your lover to Nantes must ride, 
For the king commands and I obey. 


! LE BEAU CORSELET. 


Adieu ma mie, je m’y en vas, 
Adieu ma mie, je m’y en vas; 

Je m’en vas faire un tour a Nantes, 
Puisque le roi me le commande. 
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‘ Now, in sooth, if to Nantes ye fare, 
Thence, I pray you, a bodice bear, 
Broidery-work on the breast and sleeves, 
Of roses white with silvery leaves, 
Silvery roses white and fair.’ 


Now to Nantes hath her gallant gone, 

But never the bodice thought upon ; 

Filled his thoughts with the wine and play, 
Making merry the livelong day— 

All the day till the torches shone. 


‘ But what shall I say to my ladye, 

Who a broidered bodice prayed of me ?’ 

‘ Speak her soft and speak her smooth ; 
Say—* Through Nantes I searched, in truth, 
And none such boddices there might be.” ’ 


‘ Better a sea where no fish are, 
Better the night without a star, 
Hills with never a valley set, 
Spring with never a violet, 

Sweeter were all these things to me 
Than a lying speech to my ladye.’ 


GRAHAM R, Tomson, 


—Ah! puisgu’A Nantes vous allez, 
Un corselet m’en rapport’rez, 

Un corselet qu’aura des manches, 
Qui s’ra brodé de roses blanches.— 


A Nantes, 4 Nantes il est allé, 
Au corselet n’a plus songé. 

Tl n’a songé qu’a la débauche, 
Au cabaret comme les autres. 


‘ Mais que dira ma mie de moi?’ 
—Tu mentiras, tu lui diras 

Qu'il n’y a pas d’corselets 4 Nantes, 
De la sorte qu’elle demande. 


—J’aime mieux la mer sans poissons, 
Ou les collines sans vallons, 

Ou le printemps sans violettes, 

Que de mentir 4 ma maitresse. 


Chanson donnée par M. de Corcelle; voy. Ampére, Znstructions, ete. Elle 
nous parait rajeunie. 

L’ Ancienne Chanson Populaire en France (16° et 17° siécles). Avec Préface et 
Notices par J. B, Weckerlin). 
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Every one may not have heard of a book that seems likely to 
hold an historical place in illustrated literature. This is the 
edition which M. Conquet, of the Rue Drouot, Paris, is publishing 
of Grammont’s Memoirs. The book is in one volume, with eleven 
engravings, hors texte, eleven head-pieces, and eleven tail-pieces, 
by M. C. Delort, engraved by M. L. Boisson. The prospectus 
contains a head-piece, Charles’s Ladies beside the Thames—a 
Thames very unlike ours—a tail-piece of a Lady and Cavalier, and 
a full-page engraving of the famous scene, Miss Stuart and her 
Green Stockings. Judging from the specimens, this is a book 
that will live, and ‘win its way to the mythical,’ as Thucydides 
has it—that is, to prices mythically high. Book lovers with plenty 
of money, and with a confidence in the stability of society which 
all do not possess, may be recommended to think over the new 
Grammont. The chief copy, exemplaire unique, only costs 400/. 


* * 
” 


People who like folk-lore and the study of the human past 
(not a very considerable majority of mankind) will delight in 
Mr. Frazer’s Totemism (A. & C. Black). In this little volume 
Mr. Frazer collects a vast array of facts about the odd savage 


institution of choosing the names of clans or groups from animals 
and inanimate objects, and claiming kindred with these. Mr. Frazer 
does not study the survivals of the practice in civilised peoples: 
‘I hope at a future time,’ he says, ‘to study the evidence fully.’ 
Perhaps the following note on the local nicknames in the Orkney 
Islands may be to the point. A correspondent writes: ‘It occurs 
to me that in my native country of Orkney we have what may be 
a survival of totemism in a civilised community. In Orkney the 
inhabitants of each of the smaller islands and districts in the 
main island have a nickname taken in almost every case from 
some bird or beast. Thus there are Shapnisay sheep, Kirkwall 
starlings, Rousay mares, Firth oysters, Harray crabs, &e. &c. 
There is a vague tradition that the origin of these names is to 
be found in the food which the people of the various districts 
brought with them when they ‘came together to build St. Mag- 
nus’s Cathedral.’ This tale, as my correspondent says, looks like 
a myth invented to explain the origin of the nicknames. People 
could not eat mares! Some of the nicknames are derived from 
articles of food,—puddings and gruel. My correspondent adds, 
‘There is a certain rude irony in calling a Harray man a crab, 
as Harray is the only parish in Orkney which does not touch upon 
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the sea. The Harray men seem to play in Orcadian folk-lore 
a part similar to that of the ‘wise men of Gotham’ elsewhere. 
We have a proverb, ‘ “ Let be for let be” as the Harray man said 
to the crab,’ and there is a story told of a man from Harray 
who saw, in passing by the shore, a man tarring his boat. He 
asked the reason for this proceeding, and he was told. it was to 
make the boat water-tight. He was greatly delighted by the 
ingenuity of the idea and procured a supply of tar for his own use. 
On arriving at home he straightway proceeded to tar his horse, 
and having thoroughly coated the beast he mounted bareback, 
and rode slowly through an envious and admiring assemblage of 
his neighbours. When he came to dismount, however, he found 
himself hard and fast, and only escaped with the loss of his nether 
garments, which remained for weeks astride of the horse. There 
are advantages, however, which the Harray men enjoy over their 
island neighbours. A Rousay man who has settled some years 
ago in Harray, lately told a friend of mine that nothing could 
now induce him to return to his native island, ‘ for,’ said he, ‘ in 
Rousay, if ye wanted tae go anywhere ye hae tae tak’ a boat, and 
mebbe be half the day on the sea, but here ye just harness the 
sholt and ye can drive tae ony toon ye like.’ 


* * 
La 


These Orcadian nicknames may be survivals of totem names. 
It might as easily be argued, on the other hand, that totemism 
itself sprang out of similar nicknames, taken seriously by serious 
savages, and accounted for by the myth of descent from the beast 
that the name was borrowed from in each case. 


* * 
” 
There be correspondents and correspondents. May I assure 
a large minority of them that the skipper of the Ship is nor 
the editor of LonaMan’s MaGazinE? May I ask ladies not to 
write to me about worthless old books in their possession? One 
dame asks me whether a book of hers ‘is not a very tall Elzevir,’ 
and adds that it was published apud Hackios. The Elzevirs 
were not the Hackii, a clan of whom I know nothing. Ballade- 
mongers are also piteously implored not to send me any ballades. 
They are now a drug in the poetic market, especially when, like 
that prince of paper lords, Lord Peter, 
They break the laws of God, and man, and metre. 
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As for the correspondents who enclose a stamped envelope, and 
entreat one to copy out some prodigious screed of one’s own 
verse, crambe repetita, by way of an autograph, I would inform 
them that I am not a copying clerk. But they are welcome to my 
old J pens, which may be had at 10s. 6d. apiece, the money to go 
to the Mission for the Conversion of Miscellaneous Correspondents. 
But who can convert a correspondent who asks one where he can 
find a book—of which he has forgotten the name! Daniel him- 
self, or any other prophet, would have been stumped by this 
anxious inquirer. 


A. Lana. 





The ‘ Donna.’ 
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